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MR. CROLY’S NEW POEM. 





Sebastian. A Spanish Tale. By the 
Rev. George Croly, A. M. (Pub- 
lished at London.) 

It has been already mentioned, as 
one of the advantages gained by the 
enlarged scope of the Literary Ga- 
zette, that its copious page would 
permit us to present entire, many of 
the lighter productions of the Bri- 
tish press, such as are usually im- 
ported and republished here. 

Mr. Croly, the author of the fol- 
lowing poem, has been elevated by 
the universal criticism of the British 
Reviewers, to the first rank among 
modern bards. His ‘ Angel of the 
World,’ has been heretofore given, 
in considerable part, to our readers;* 
and we shall endeavour to find room 
for the whole of ‘ Sebastian,’ which 
occupies, in the London edition, sixty 
octavo pages. 

Extract from the Preface. 

* Sebastian has some foundation in 
fact, and may have had a hundred si- 
milars in the dislocated society of a 
country, so often the seat of war as 
Spain, and under all its calamities, so 
strikingly preserving its old romantic 
character; the moral Herculaneum, 
with its grace and beauty, the picture 
and the statue, buried under the co- 
vering of indolent ages, but on the 
first earthquake that shook the soil, 
letting out its ancient treasures fresh 
and forcible as ever upon the eye. 

‘The Spaniards are, to this day, the 
most original of all nations, their 
manners like no other manners, their 
public spirit like no other public spi- 
rit; their wars like no other wars.’ 


SEBASTIAN, 
O my love, my wife! 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 

Thou art noi conquered. Beauty's ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And Death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Thou land of love and loveliness, what dreams 
Of pomp, and beauty, and old chivalry 
Haunt the green borders of thy mighty streams, 
Imperial Spain! Years and long ages fly, 
Leaving the palace an@ the mountain tower 
Buried beneath their purple bed of rose; 
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But still thy morn in dewy brightness glows 
Still falls thy eve the same enchanted hour; 
The same pure splendour lightens from thy 


moon, 

Rolling along that boundless upper flood, 

Whose waves are clouds, her solemn-moving 
throne. 

And prouder still, the heart is unsubdued 

That made thee from the cuirass’d Roman 
wring 

With naked hands his jewell’d coronal; 

And tore the sceptre from the Moslem king, 

Sending him, from Granada’s ivory hall, 

To make with fox and wolf his rocky lair, 

And perish in the Alpuxarras bare. 

Spain! thou hast had thy day of toils and woes, 

And, for the sword, thy hand has felt the chain; 

But whan the giant from his slumber rose, 

The Frank was swept, like mist, from mount 
and plain. 

Now to my tale, a tale of long past years, 

Of pains, and joys, strong faith, and love’s be- 
witching tears. 


*Twas night; but now on Turia’s glassy wave 

The eastern stars a fainter lustre gave, 

A chaunt arose, ’twas from the convent-hill, 

It linger’d, lapsed, and all again was still; 

But, as the matins pass’d, the eastern gray 

Wore vermeil tinges—’twas the dawning day. 

A white flag floated from the convent tower, 

And soon were busy hands in every bower, 

Culling the lily and the eglantine, 

In their first dews, to wreathe round stall and 
shrine; 

And soon peal’d out, in rich and distant thunder, 

The tolling of the convent’s far famed bell, 

Filling the air above, around, and under, 

With the deep music of its mighty swell; 

For on this high and holy day, at noon, 

Princely Sidonia’s daughter was to wear 

lhe robe, that, like the shroud, when once put on, 

Leaves the wild heart no more to hope or fear. 


’Tis noon, and from Valencia’s gates is roll’d 

A living line, the sunlight strikes on gold, 

And lance, and plume; and scarlet banners 
gleam 

Along the plain, a winding, glittering stream, 

Reflected in the Turia’s mirror blue; 

And now it opens, on the nearer view, 

A splendid cavalcade of youths and dames, 

Medina, Arcos, Alvarez, high names 

That by Pelagio on his mountains stood, 

And never knew a shade of Moorish blood, 

But on their plunging lances; deep their steel 

Had mowed the harvest of the Infidel: 

Now slowly up the mountain’s side they come, 

With harmonies, that in the distance seem 

Like the bee’s music o’er the apple bloom, 

Like the low murmurings of a morning dream; 

And now ’tis clearer, livelier, yet as sweet 

As when it flow’d around the mountain feet, 

A rich, deep swell of flute and forest born, 

And now and then a stirring trumpet blast, 

That bursts and dies away, like lightning borne 

Into the bosom of the cloud and past. 

The stately cavalcade has reached the beight, 

Where wait its slow ascent the peasant throng, 

Struggling to see, for once in life, the sight 

Whose story shall, thro’ many an evening long, 





Beguile them of the time, and make the pride 
Of him who saw that day’s devoted bride, 


The porch is fill’d with rich escutcheon’d cars, 

And glossy jennets, plumed and ribbon-rein’d, 

Pure Arab blood, their broad fronts bright with 
stars, 

Quick-eyed, full-crested, high and purple vein’d ; 

They stand with nostrils wide and chests thick 
panting; 

For all their passage up that causeway slanting 

Had been a mimic combat, many a spear 

Had cross’d the saddic in that gay career. 

The sight within was splendid; from the porch 

The aisle’s long vista show’d the lamp, and 
torch, 

And silver urn of frankincense and myrrh, 

Filling the air with fragrance and with gloom, 

And, twined round shrine and time worn sepul- 
chre 

In lovely mockery, the rose’s bloom; 

Within the stone what darker mockeries lie 

Of man and pomp! Oh vain mortality 

All to the chancel gates was pearl, and plume, 

And ermined cap, and mantle stiff with gold, 

For there the tide of knights and dames had 
roll’d, 

And there had stopp’d: beyond was like a tomb, 

Shut from the daylight, high barr’d, sileut, cold; 

And in it beings scarcely of man’s mould 

Were moving, scatter’d, swift, and soundlessly, 

S!adows that rose and perish’d un the eye. 

Music is heard, such sounds as spirits breathe 

On their night watches, if the tale be true, 

Around the loved in life, the loved in death, 

Calling them upwards to the concave blue: 

And on the walls, as far as eye can gaze, 

Flits through the dusk a torch’s wavering blaze. 

They move, a throng of mitre, cross, and cope, 

In pale and vision’d lustre. Sudden ope 

The chancel gates; the stately abbot comes, 

Down to the ground are stoop’d the knightly 
plumes, 

And every lady bows her gemmed tiar, 

That shoots dowa light like an earth-stooping 
star. 


THE HYMN. 


‘* Open ye gates of peace, receive the bride, 

In beauty come to pledge her virgin vow. 

Oh! not with mortal thoughts those cheeks are 
dyed, 

Those downcast eyes not touch’d with mortal 


wo; 

Her’s are the thoughts that light the seraph’s 
glow, 

When, veiling his bright forehead with his 
plume, 

He lays before the throne his chaplet low. 

Daughter of princes, heir of glory, come! 

Open ye gates of peace. She triumphs o’er the 
tomb,” 

“ Come, beautiful, betrothed! The bitter sting 

Of hope deferr’d can reach no bosom here, 

Here life is peace, unwreck’d by dreams that 
sprin 

From the dark bosom’s living sepulchre. 

At these high gates die sorrow, sin, and fear. 

Wo to the heart where passion pours its tide; 

Soon sinks the flood to leave the desert there; 
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Here love’s pure stream with hues of heaven is 
dyed. 

Come stainless spouse. 
ceive the bride!” 

In the low echoes of the anthem’s close 

The murmurs of a distant chorus rose. 

A portal open’d in its shadow stood 

A sable pomp, the hallow’d sisterhood, 

They led a white-robed form, young, delicate, 

Where life’s delicions spring was opening yet: 

Yet was she stately, and, as up the aisle 

She moved, her proud, pale lip half wore a smile: 

Her eye was firm, yet those who saw it near, 

Saw on its lash the glistening of a tear. 

All to Sidonia’s passing daughter bow’d, 

And she returned it gravely, like one vow'd 

To loftier things. But, once she paused; and 


Ye gates of peace re- 


press’d 
With quick, strange force her slight hand to her 
breast, 


And her wan cheek was redden’d with a glow 

That spread its crimson to her forchead’s snow, 

As if the vestal felt the throes that wreak 

Their stings upon young bearts about to break; 

She struggled, sigh’d; her look of agony 

Was calim’d, and she was at Sidonia’s knee. 

Her father’s chasing tears upon her fell; 

His gentle heart abhorr’d the convent cell; 

Even now he bade her pause. She look’d to 
heaven, 

One long, wild pressure to his cheek was given, 

Her pale lip quiver’d, would not sav “ farewell.”” 

The bell gave one deep toll, it seem’d her kell; 

She started, strove his strong embrace to sever, 

Then rash’d within the gate——that shuts for 
ever. 

The final, fatal rite was duly done, 

The tress was shorn, the sable veil put on, 

That shades like night the day of hope and youth, 

The golden ring was given, the pledge of truth, 

That, bound on earth, grows firmer by the grave. 

Now, down the mountain’s side, that splendid 
wave 

Of beauty and bright chivalry is rushing, 

To where Sidonia’s palace gates are flushing 

In the red setting of the summer sun. 

And there were high festivities begun, 

And flags were streaming from the gilded towers, 

And peasant girls were strewing orange flowers, 

And shouts and praises of the brave aud fair, 

Sebastian and Maria, fill’d the air. 

Sidonia, on that day, was doom’d to part 

With two he loved; the nearest to his heart, 

Had gone to pine her loveliness away 

In the cold shadows of the convent day; 

And ere upon the clouds that evening died, 

Maria was to blush, Sebastian’s bride. 


But as the train had clear’d the chesnut glade, 

Again was heard the gallant horseman’s vaunt, 

Again the mimic tournament was play’d, 

And cheering cries were heard, and ladies’ 
taunt, 

Of knightly gallantry, and grace, and speed, 

Stirr’d at the sight, out sprang Mavia’s steed, 

All reins were loosed; her foot was like the 
wind; 

Alone Sebastian follow’d close behind. 

Still sate the noble lady saddle-fast: 

The plain, the moat were, swift as lightning, 
past, 

The buttress, bridge, were ’scaped by miracle: 

At her pavilion’s porch the lady fell 

The danger that had braced her lofty heart, 

Was gone, but with it the high heart was gone; 

In vain the husband's kiss, the leech’s art; 

Her spirit soar’d from that cold threshold stone. 


Sebastian bad not loved, but he conld give 


He felt no cureless agony, tho’ eve 

Oft found him lingering by Maria’s tomb. 

A little month had given her to the world; 

Till then a lingerer in the cloister’s gloom, 

To wed with bloom and birth her birth and 
bluom, 

To live, be iappy, and from life be hurl’d. 
Sidonia, childless, bow'd his head to fate, 

And shut himself within bis silent ball, 

His heart and hall alike were desolate. 

His life was buried in the veil and pall. 
Sebastain watch'd bis misery, as a son 

Beside a father’s pillow, day by day, 

Until he saw the first, heen sorrow done; 
Then, to assuage his own, yet unheal’d, pang, 
The gentle bridegroom to his saddle sprang, 
And wander’d lone!y thro’ the land away, 

' 


But those were stirring times; for England’s | 


lance 
Was rushing fiery o’er the fields of Spain. 
Before it waved the plume of vaunting France, 
Waved, to be rent on mount, and stream, and 
plain 
Noi for herself, fair Albion shook the stecl, 
That oft bad blazed before the Catalan, 
Making the squadrons of the Moormen reel; 
It led th’ Imperial Abstrian’s hopeless van, 
Jut France was swept before it, as the tide 
Before some lordly vessel’s plunging prow, 
Still, as it scatters foaming from her side, 
Filling her track, tumultuous, bafiled, slow. 
France fled before the British steel, in vain; 
The fight was ever to be fought again. 
War raged: and where it rages, is wild wo; 
And all its curse was heavy upon Spain; | 
Her heaven and earth were changed; the erystal | 
well 
Was now a grave, a purple pit of siain; 
The hamlet wasa waste, the forest cell 
Was now the pining peasant’s chilling lair; 
Along the thymy slope, where gentle eyes 
Oft watched the rising of the evening star, 
Signal of fove, and lover's melodies, 
Now shot at eve the burning chapel’s glare; 
But glorious England, thine was not the lance 
That ever stain’d its brightness with a tear 
And when did haughty, heallong, heartless | 
France 
Pause o’er the prostrate in its wild career? 
Sebastian saw the wreck; his father’s vane 
Had waved against the Frank in many a field; 
The Austrian bird soon cover’d its red shield, 
He called his serfs, a bold and crowded train, 
Iieard their first shout, and was himself again, 





Twas evening as they reach’d the- mountaia’s 
brow 

That show’d them Barcelona in the vale, 

And long they paused to see that lovely show; 

The suv low levell’d on the city pale, 

Moutjuif’s bright brow, its lily standard hung, 

Like rising flame, on Heaven; the port’s thick 
sail, 

he clouds upon the sea of sapphire flung, 

The white tents scattered o'er the fields, like 
snow 

That winter leaves upen the green of spring, 

The squadron's distant charge, that seem’d the 
flow 

Of trickling streams, the verdure crimsoning. 

The mighty sun sank down. The citadel 

Sent from its battlements the evening peal. 

Slow in its smoke the Bourbon banner fell: 

From England’s twilight camp the answering 
gun 

Sent up its solemn roar, and ere ’twas done 

A flourish of bold music, drum and horn, 

Follow’d its white, fierce incense up the air; 

But from the city other sounds were borne, 





The tears of man to beauty’s sudden doom, 





The troop were stretch’d upon the mountaig 
heath 

Faint with the parching travel of the day. 

*Twas midnight, hill and vale were hush'd ag 
death. 

A sudden rocket shot a yellow ray, 

And died; another and another rose 

The drums beat out; no moment for repose, 

A fiery circle ran round Montjuif’s height; 

The city was a blaze of lurid light 

tp sprang Sebastian, vaulted on his steed, 

Spoke the few words that touch the man of 


Spain, 

Then down the mountain rush’d with arrowy 
speed. 

He pass’d the camp. The flashings of the as- 
sault 


Show'd in its lines, the red battalions squared, 

‘The squadrons mounted, that the night’s grim 
vault 

Hac hidden, till the blaze upon them glared 

Like the grim entrails of a mighty mine 

From Montjuif thunder’d still the iacessant din, 

The shot from loop and bastion shower’d like 
hail; 

Sebastian gave the spur, he pass’d the vale, 

He found the English warriors on the brow, 

In their close, iron line, with steady gaze 

Eyeing the fire, that round them pour’d a glow 

Fierce as a furnace, waiting but the word, 

lo spring upon the battlements;—none stirr'’d, 

No voice was heard;—at last the word was 
given; 

Ont burst their shout to England’s glorious name; 

The Frenchman from the wall, like dust, was 
driven; 

Then sank the clash, the thunder, and the flame. 

At dawn the ilied banner was unseen, 

But o’er the fortress waved the English red; 

And quickly from the city spires were spread 

The crimson flags; along the champaign green 

The Bourbon horsemen chased, and scattering, 
fled 


Proud Barcelona, on the sunny shore 

That lines with silver Spain’s resplendent sea, 

‘\ hat ean for sport or splendour vie with thee? 

But now, thy day of war and terror o’er, 

Like sudden madness burst thy grateful glee. 

Thy morning streets were fill’d with pageantry; 

At eve thy Rambla rang with dance and song; 

Night, midnight found the still unwearied 
throng 

Wandering by seashore, or illumined shade, 

Busy with masque, and feast, and serenade. 

Sebastian join’d the revellers with the joy 

Of youth, and health, and recent victory. 

But his high heart for nobler pleasures pined, 

The joys of mind alone can fill the mind. 

War still remain’d; Granada’s walls defied 

The bold ally that always leads the van; 

And never lover long’d to meet bis bride 

More than he long’d to see the battle’s dawn. 


The order came, to march. On that last eve 
There was a banquet in Valverde’s halls, 
The city’s noblest name. The tapestried walls, 
As if eternal memories to leave 
On parting warriors’ hearts, Love’s surest thralls; 
Shower’d light on all the loveliest of the land, 
On young cheeks richer than the Persian rose, 
On slender, waving shapes, like flow’rets fann’d 
Into new grace by every breeze that blows. 
The night flew on, to dance, and lover’s talk, 
And the light wit that wins the ready smile. 
But love’s true spirit seeks the secret walk, 
And many a pair by garden-bower, and rill, 
Wander'd in dreams that one poor hour must 
sever, 
Sweet pain, that balms the heart yet makes it 





Cathedral chaunts, and bells that rang for prayer. 
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By morn the lover must be on his steed; 

That parting press might be their last,—for 
ever! 

Sebastian thro’ the crowd of masquers stray’d, 

Winging the wit that round the circle play’d; 

Those summer lightnings, flashes of the mind, 

That shine, but harm not; arrows rosy twined. 

Wearied at last with that tumultuous glare, 

He reached the garden’s marble colonnade, 

Aod drank the freshness of the midnight air, 

A mingled stream of echoes of the lute, 

And the sweet, icy breath of flowers and fruit, 

Lemon and grape, and touch’d with that mild 


sky, 
The pallid gold of the thick orangery. 
Against a pillow lean’d his glowing cheek, 
His mask was off, and never raptur’d Greek 
Struck from the Parian stone a nobler form; 
He looked among that light and glittering 
swarm, 
A stranger, from a loftier region sprung; 
His crimson Venice hat was backwards flung, 
Letting ‘he dark curls sport around his brow: 
And those who saw that cheek’s delighted glow, 
The smile that then his red lip loved to wear, 
Hai liitle thought that thirty years were there. 
But there in his large. and brilliant eye 
The depth, the fire of rich maturity: 
Tho’ in that soften’d hour of earth and heaven, 
Th’ unconscious glance that from its orb was 
given, 
The melting, melancholy gaze above 
Show’d that the heart within was made for love. 


He saw not that a group had gather’d nigh, 

Gazing upon his silence silently. 

He heard not, till upon his waked ear came, 

In a low sigh of agony, his name. 

He started, saw a gentle fugitive, 

Saw her at distance through the concourse 
strive, 

Pursued, and lost her. But his eye no more 

Could in its calmness to that blue heaven svar. 

“Could he but see the lip that breathed that 
sigh! 

Breathed it for him? was’t love, wo, mockery? 

That young lip must be lovely; soul, high soul, 

Was in the sigh that o’er its ruby stole.” 

So had one breath disturb’d his spirit’s stream, 

And such the wanderings that make passion’s 
dream, 


He roved the sumptuous halls with eager eye, 

Met smiles, heard words of gentle gallantry, 

Gave o’er the search, and smiled to feel the 
pain, 

That smote him when he found the search in 
vain 

Then follow’d, listless, where the deeper crowd 

Afar, to see some foreign wonder, flow’d, 

Searce hearing the gay levities that past 

Thro’ the gay throng, each lighter than the 
last:— 

“Whence came the miracle? from pole or 
line?— 

Some minstrel, freshly bronzed from Palestine, 

Famish’d and fetter’d till the Arab bark, 

Flung out the dove, well fitted for its ark.— 

Valverde’s taste! that foster’d every mime; 

The common prey of every son of rhyme 

A woman? Some soft Charlatan fron Rome; 

Some saint, that wore no veil to hide her bloom.” 

On roll’d they, an Sebastian with the tide, 

The echo of a distant harp their guide. 


The sound came from a large and lofty tent, 

Tissued with emblems of Spain’s ancient wars; 

Thro’ the slight silk the myrtle breathed its scent, 

And pour’d their beams, the blue and midnight 
stars. 

Raised like an idol, on the slight ascent 

Of a low, central tripod sat a Moor. 


ass and 





The young magician of those tones; the floor, 

The waving walls, were touch’d with tender 
gloom 

She was unveil’d, and yet the shawl of green, 

That wreathed its thick pearl’d fringe her locks 
between, 

Threw shadow, dim and deep, upon her bloom; 

But slight the tinge the Afric sun had thrown 

Upon her cheek, the eye dark diamond shone. 

She sat beneath a lamp of figured gold, 

That on her turban pour’d a dazzling flame. 

Her minstrel tale of wonder bad been told, 

Her hand was resting on the harp’s rich fram > 

She gave one glance: her cheek seem’d flush’. 
with shame. 

She cast upon the ground her startled eye; 

She swept the harp,—no song accordant came; 

Her bosom thro’ its caftan panted high; 

But all her voice was one deep, painful sigh. 

The high assemblage, sympathizing, gazed 

On ber strange beauty and her sudden pain. 

Their plaudits proud her sinking spirit raised, 

She bow’d, and blushing, she renew’d the strain. 

Her red lip smiled, as if in sweet disdain 

Of its late check; she lightly touch’d the etring, 

And tried an air of sportiveness again: 

Again her band, her voice seem’d wandering ;— 

She dried a tear, and gave her prison’d anguish 
wing 


“ Farewell, my gentle harp, farewell, 
Thy task shall soon be dune, 
And she who loved thy lonely spell 
Shall tike its tones be gone. 
Gone to the bed where mortal pain 
Pursues the weary heart in vain. 
‘* | shed no tears, light passes by 
The pang that meits in tears. 
The stricken bosom that can sigh, 
No mortal arrow bears. 
When comes the heart’s true agony, 
The lip is bush’d and calm the eye. 
** And mine has come, no more I weep, 
No longer passion’s slave, 
My sleep must be th’ unwaking sleep, 
My bed must be the grave. 
Thro’ my wild brain no more shall move 
Or hope, or fear, or joy, or love.” 
She droop’d upon the harp; still paused 
crowd, 
Witch’d by the thrilling sweetness of her song, 
And tears had fall’n on many a bosom proud; 
For music has the key of memory, 
And thoughts and visions buried deep and long, 
Come at the summons of its sweetness nigh, 
The silence broke with one relieving sigh. 
At length the loud applause arose, but she, 
Before whose feet the gems and gold were flung, 
Still on the harp, dejected, drooping, hung. 
She strove to rise—and fell; her breath was 
gone, 
Her eye was palely closed, her cheek was stone. 
Sebastian caught her sinking: he had heard 
And seen what plunged his soul in reverie, 
And now he hela her dying! From her eye 
A slow tear stole: her startled glance was rear’d 
To his stoop’d brow. He felt a shudder run 
Through her faiut frame:—his chill’d clasp was 
undone, 
His sick heart sank! he left her to the care, 
That press’d around with balm and essence rare, 
Gave one wild glance, and fled, and was alone. 
Sebastian wander'd forth; the garden air 
Rush’d on his cheek, nor cool’d the fever there; 
He gasp'd for breath. A sparry fountain shot 
Its waters in the moonlight: by its grot 
He stood, as if the sounds his heart would lull, 
His face, so sad, so pale, so beautiful, 
Fix’d on the moon, that in her zenith height 
Pour’d on his naked brow a flood of light: 


the 





Shrined, moveless, silent, in the splendid beam, 

He look’d the marbie Genius of the stream. 

Silence all round; but when the night wind 
sway’d, 

Or some roused bird dash’d fluttering thro’ the 
shade, 

For those he had no ear; the starry vault, 

The grove, the fount, but fed one whelming 
thought, 

Time, fate, the earth, the glorious heaven above, 

Breathed but one mighty dream, that dream was 
love. 


Sebastian had seen beauty, and his name 

Had lighted many a lady’s cheek with flame. 

Rich, high-born, graceful, such may woo and 
win, 

While courteous words conceal the chil! within: 

But, with the warrior burning in his blood, 

He lett the fair pursuers unpursued: 

Bound to Sidonia’s daughter from his birth, 

Lauch'd at the litte tyrant of the earth; 

Could talk, as others talk, of hope and fear, 

But never gave the god a sigh or tear, 


But now the world was changed, the die was 
cast! 

‘ How had he slept so long to wake at last? 

What hid the feelings that now shook his soul? 

Where was the cloud that gave the thunder-roll? 

This, this was life, at last he walk’d in light, 

The veil of years was rent before bis sight. 

*Twas not ber beauty, tho’ the loveliest there 

Was lifeless, soulless, featureless to her, 

No, nor her melting voice, norgthat slight hand 

That her sweet harp with such swift beauty 
fann’d, 

Like magie’s silver sceptre, hovering 

To wake enchantmeot from the untouch’d string. 

Had he not seen that face before? But where? 

He knew not: ‘twas like music to his ear, 

Familiar, but forgotten: frenzy all! 

She was a Moor; nay, could he now recall 

The features that had madden’d him? Not one. 

All was a flash of splendour, dazzling, gone; 

A haze of matchless beauty on his eye, 

A sense confused, a vision, witchery, 

But she had scorn’d him; were not pain, hate, 
fear, 

In her pale beauty, when but he drew near? 

Smiles for all else? The truth was now too late, 

That honr had stamp’d his life; he saw bis fate. 

Yet might not fondness, faith, her scorn remove? 

And who could hate, where all the crime was 
love ?”” 


Delicious fantasy! the thought was balm; 

His heart, his eye in sudden rapture swam. 

Nature was charm’d to him. He could have 
talk’d 

With every star, that in its glory walk’d. 

Hope had put life in all unliving things; 

He hung above the fountain’s rippling springs, 

And heard them echo joy; the bud unvranch’d 

That his light pressure on the streamlet launchd, 

Bounded in joy; his deep and burning sigh 

Rose thro’ the vine-leaves that gave sweet re= 
ply. 

A sudden meteor sail’d across the heaven, 

He hail'd sts sign; to him, to him "twas given, 

Omen of joy, bright promise of bright years. 

** Let fear and folly have their ¢ vale of tears,’ 

Let him be blest with that unequall’d one, 

Whoe’er she was, she should, she must be won; 

Life would roll on, one calm and blossom’d 
spring; 

But, if the tempest came, they would but cling 

With arms and hearts the closer, "till twas o'er; 

Life a long joy, and death, a pang, no more,” 

Out burst in speech the lover’s ecstacy. 

A sudden bugle pierced the morning sky. 
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He started from his dream. The yellow dawn 
Wander’d along night’s borders, like the fawn, 
First venturing from its dappled mother’s side; 
A timid bound on darkness, swift withdrawn, 
Then bolder tried again. The starlight died. 
And now the trumpet to the trumpet cried, 
The wagon groan’d, the echoing lash was 


plied, 
The gun roll’d ponderous through the rampart- 
arch; 
Could it be true? He heard the distant march? 
He listen’d; but the tramp of crowding hoofs, 
The soldier’s laugh, the shouting from the roofs, 
Where the roused city cluster’d thick as bees, 
The rattling drum, the banners in the breeze, 
All told the long-wish’d hour. But now ’twas 
doom; 
*Twas come, it crush’d his heart; but it was 
come. 


He rush’d impatient through the halls of state, 

No tidings there; the halls were desolate. 

Yet, while his foot was in the stirrup hung, 

His word was “ tidings of the minstrel Moor;” 

His purse was to the bowing menials flung, 

Yet to his boons to come, its weight were poor: 

‘ Lived there the man who could but name her 
wame?’? 

None knew it, where she went, nor whence she 
came. 


Sebastian led the van. The trumpet’s thrill 
Found a responsive chord within him still; 

And when he saw the martial pomp arouad, 
And felt the gallant steed beneath him bound, 
And drank at morn the spirit of the air, 

He seem’d his comrades’ proudest joy to share: 
But when each night his weary limbs he threw 
On the cool heath, beneath the sky of blue, 
His sleepless fancy to Valencia flew, 

And felt the love, the rapture, the despair, 


Granada’s gate was storm’d, the cross of red 
Fix’ on the Moorish wall, the Frenchman fled: 
Sebastian bleeding to his bed was borne. 

First in the charge, the fire, the escalade, 

A bail had struck him; agonized and torn, 

He saw the standard on the rampart soar, 
Joined in the shout, and sank, and saw no more. 


One evening, as the sun was setting sweet, 

Making its rays a coronet for the hill, 

The Solsierra, at whose flowery feet 

Twined like a golden fetter the Xenil, 

And the birds sang, and the dissolving beat 

Was fann’d by that light, balmy, fluttering 
breeze, 

That shades the azure of Italian seas, 

He lefthis chamber for the vineyard bow’r, 

His eyes’ delight, and grief, fur many an hour, 

When sunk upon his couch, he saw it wave, 

And thought between them lay his early grave. 

But, thanks to nature, and his Leech’s art, 

A peasant follower of the camp, his heart 

Had found its firmer pulses, and his cheek 

Wore, tho’ yet faintly, health’s reviving streak, 


And oft, before he reach’d the summit height, 
He paused, in silent, dazzled reverie, 

For iv the living world no lovelier sight 

Of verdure’s gorgeous beauty meets the eye. 
Above him, one bright, blue infinity; 

The land beneath him boundless as a sea; 
Maguificent with all bright shapes and dyes, 
Saffron tomatos, rose fields, orangeries, 

And yellow pasture plains that seem’d to rise 
And vanish in the far Nevada’s blue. 

And at his feet, like webs of silver dew, 
Glistening «nd woven thro’ the Huerta’s bowers, 
From many a Moorish fount the living rill. 
And farther off. your brighter, broader streams 


With serpent splendours in the sunset gleams, 

Sweeping in pomp, by hills, and groves, and 

towers. 

The ground he stood on now was famous ground, 

For there the Caliph’s crescent had been riven; 

And still the Arab breathes a prayer profound 

For the Alhambra’s halls, his earthly heaven. 

Sebastian stood beneath the low, red wall 

That girds the palace, like the sbatter’d pall 

Flung round the bed of beanty’s last decay: 

His eyes upon th’ enchanted tandseape lay. 

A sevice, twas music, trembled by his side, 

Faded upon the breathless air, and died! 

The sound return’d, and he stood listening 

To tones that, mingling with a faint guitar, 

Now floated round him, and now faded far, 

As if a spirit shook them from its wing. 

SONG. 

“1 know thy beauty; summer dreams 

Have shown me forms that look’d like thine. 

I’ve seen thee in the sunset beams; 

Ive loved thee as a thing divine. 

How have I shnun’d thee! but thine eye 

Hangs o’er me, like a watching sphere, 

Star of my solitary sky. 

Where’er my spivil turns, ’tis there. 

For life, for death, the chain is twined; 

Thou’rt in my miud, thou art my mind.” 

The song subsided, but the closing tone 

Woke memories wild and sweet. The sound 
was gone, 

Yet still it strangely linger’d in his ear. 

He look’d to heaven as if its clouds might bear 

The white-wing’d minstrel of those strains di- 
vine. 

He look’d around, but all was solitude, 

No shadow wander’d by the eveuing vine. 

A moment, in bewilder’d thought he stood, 

Saw the wind shake th’ Alhambra’s weedy pall, 

Ponder’ no more, but rush’d within the wall. 


o 
t=] 


Palace of beauty! where the Moorish lord, 

King of the bow, the bridle, and the sword, 

Sat like a Genie in the diamond's blaze. 

Oh! to have seen thee in the ancient days, 

When at thy morning gates the coursers stood, 

The ‘ thousand,” mulk-white, Yemen’s fiery 
blood, 

tn pearl and ruby harness’d for the king; 

And thro’ thy portals pour’d the gorgeous flood 

Of jewell’d Sheik and Emir, hastening, 

Belore the sky the dawning purple show’d, 

Their turbans at the Caliph’s feet to fling. 

Lovely thy morn,—thy evening lovelier still, 

When at the waking of the first blue star 

That trembled on the Atalaya hill, 

The splendours of the trumpet’s voice arose, 

Brilliant and bold, and yet no sound of war; 

It summon’d all thy beauty from repose, 

The shaded slumber of the burning noon. 

Then in the slant sun all thy fountains shone, 

Shooting the sparkling column from the vase 

Of crystal cool, and falling in a haze 

Of rainbow hues on floors of porphyry, 

And the rich bordering beds of every bloom 

That breathes to African or Indian sky. 

Carnation, tuberose, thick anemone, 

Pure lily, that its virgin head low waved 

Beneath the fountain drops, yet still would come, 

Like hearts by love and destiny enslaved, 

That see, and shrink,—and yet will seek their 
doom. 

Then was the harping of the minstrels heard, 

In the deep arbours, or the regal hall, 

Hushing the tumult of the festival, 

Whea the pale bard his kindling eyeball rear’d, 

And told of eastern glories, silken hosts, 

Tower’d elephants, and chiefs in topaz arm’d: 

Or of the myriads from the cloudy coasts 


That 


The iron men of tournament and feud, 
round the bulwarks of their fathers 
swarm’d, 
Doomed by the Moslem scymetar to fall; 
Til! the red cross was hurl’d from Salem’s wall, 


Where are thy pomps, Alhambra, earthly sun, 
That had no rival, and no second?—gone! 
Thy glory down the arch of time has roll’d, 
Like the great day-star to the ocean dim, 

he billows of the ages o’er thee swim, 
Gloomy and fathomless; thy tale is told. 
Where is thy horn of battle? that but blown 
Brought every chicf of Afric from his throne; 
Brought every spear of Afric from the wall; 
Brought every charger barded from the stall, 
Till all its tribes sat mounted on the shore; 
Waiting the waving of thy torch to pour 

The living deluge on the fields of Spain. 
Queen of earth’s loveliness, there was a stain 
Upon thy brow—the stain of guilt and gore, 
Thy course was bright, bold, treach’rous,—an@ 
tis o’er. 

The spear and diadem are from thee gone; 
Silence is now sole monarch on thy throne! 


Sebastian wander’d on; he had no thought, 
No eye for earthly glories; had that spot 

Been Paradise, he would have wonder’d on, 
He trod the ** Court of Lions,” where the rill 
Strives thro’ its sculptured bed to trickle still; 
No living sound was there; he lean’d beside 
The fountain where the Abencerrage died; 
And struck, in listless anger, from its brim 
The weeds that gather’d o’er it thick and dim; 
Its murmurings lull’d his ear: a sudden shade 
Twined swiftly thro’ the distant collonnade! 
He sprang, and follow’d, but his foot was mazed 
In the deep labyrinth of halls, emblazed 

With fretted gold, and purple, and all dyes 
Of plant or metal, and inscriptions wan, 
Crowding the cupola, and floor, and frieze, 
With spell and scripture, tale and talisman. 


His search was hopeless, and he gave up hope; 

And yet would linger there, He left the slope, 

That from the palace stoop’d into the vale, 

The Houri garden, where ev’n noon looked pale, 

But lovelier far; as woman, when sffe hears 

The name that thrills her heart, and smiles 
theo’ tears. 

And now he stood within the central shrine, 

The canopy of peach and nectarine ; 

Where once roved forms that seem’d of sky and 
star, 

Fleating in silk, and pearl, and plumed tiar, 

The Moslem queens; and tho’, to man’s stain’d 


eye, 
To look upon their beauty was to die, 
Yet many a noble by the cypress wall 
Linger'd to hear their twilight music’s fall: 
For, mingled with the perfumed air, would rise 
The rich theorb’s, the light lute’s melodies, 
And, in their pause, some song’s soul-touching 

ow, 

Telling that even within that bower was wo. 


All now was loneliness, and he return’d, 

With weary steps; but as he glanced again 

Along the portal, where the sunlight burn’d 

On fairy Arabesque, and painted pane, 

And, in the tangled woodbine’s crimson train 

Wreathing the turban’d marble, lay inurn’d 

The last Sultana,—kneeling by the tomb 

He saw a shape, ’twas hidden half in gloom; 

He saw a cowl, a blue, upgazing eye, 

Touch’d with the hue of tear-drops scarcely dry; 

He knew that face, ’twas pictured on his heart. 

‘* But one, one word,—or form of earth or hea- 
ven, 

His passion might be heard, must be forgiven.” 








Smmooth-gliding Vargo, rapid Monachil, 


Of the far western sea, the sons of blood, 


The vision was in prayer; he saw it start; 
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He swept aside the foliage, saw the bongh, 

That the light flyer bent, returning slow; 

Saw where the sandal press’d the blossoms 
strown; 

The rest was shadow, mystery;—it was flown. 

There are some moments when the heart stands 
still; 

As if the mighty touch that deigns to fill 

Our sands had left them where they last ran 
down, 

Sebastian wander'd through the forest brown, 

And fields of vine, that clothed the mountain’s 
side, 

Unconscious as the rill, his murmuring guide, 

Till the last evening trumpet, through the grate, 

Told him he stood before Granada’s gate, 

He reach’d his couch, its broider’d canopy 

Could charm no slumber to his weary eye. 


He rose, and tried to read; the gorgeous book 
Picased for a moment, then his hold forsook: 
He touch’d with eager hand, his loved guitar, 
*Twas tuneless now, his thoughts were straying 


ar; 

He sank upon his couch to wear away 

A sick man’s heavy hours tiil tardy day. 

He spoke infever. ‘ Fabian, slumberer! 

How can you linger? Must I perish here?” 

Pain check’d his voice. A humble tone replied; 

He raised his eye; the Leech was at his side. 

“This, this is misery;—to the grave to ercep! 

Oh, haif my wealth but fur one hour’s sweet 
sleep. 

Here, try that pulse, these temple-throbs.— 
Tis vain;— 

The medicine’s not on earth that lulls this pain.” 

The wind breathed fresher thro’ the littice 
bower; 

He ask’d a tale to linger out the hour. 

The Peasant-Leech had none; nor fay nor 
knight 

Had ever g'itter’d on his lowly sight. 

“Yet on his lord’s guitar he might recall 

Some song,—bis humble skill the skill of all.” 

On the light strings his fingers feebly move, 

“ Sing ‘hen,”’ Sebastian said, ** but not of love.” 

“ My lord shall be obeyed,” the youth replied; 

The tone was mingled with offended pride;— 

“ He scorns not more than [ the idle strains 

Where perfidy of perfidy comp!ains;— 

Woes of weak hearts, that never should be won; 

Wrongs of deluders by themselves undone. 

Yet there is one, but scarcely song or tale, 

A pageant, now upon my memory pale, 

Yet brilliant once.” Sebustian murmur’d, 
*¢ Sing:”” 


The peasant bow’d, and chaunted to the string. 
ZEPHYR AND THE ROSE-NYMPH. 


Tis eve, the soft, the purple hour, 

The dew is glistening on the bower; 

The lily droops its silver head, 

The violet slumbers on its bed; 

Heavy with sleep, the leaflets close, 
Veiling thy bloom, enchanting rose, 

Still gazing on the western ray, 

The last sweet worshipper of day. 

A cloud descends, a meteor plume 
Shoots dazzling through the twilight gloom. 
Oh! who, at this soul-softening hour, 

So wildly rushes thro’ the bower, 

Now wingng fount, now grot, now grove? 
Tis Zephyr led by viewless Love. 

He darts, where in the deepest dell 

A fount makes music in its shell; 

Upon the woodbine branch above, 

Coos to its mate a snowy dove, 

He stops; no more his ezure gaze 

On earth, on heaven, upbraiding, strays: 
Charin’d to the spot, bis brightening eyes 





See odours from the ground arise, 
Waving to heaven, with curl and gleam, 
Touch’d by the sun, a ruby stream. 
They spread, float, fade, on upper air, 
A simple rose-tree blushes there; 

It bends, it breathes, new blossoms swell 
On that strange tree of miracle. 

Till in its central, opening shade 

He sees a form of beauty laid. 

But, oh! not on that young cheek glows 
The blushing of its parent rose; 

Low on her breast her head is hung, 
Her locks upon the wind are flung, : 
Her eye is closed, ambrosial sleep 
Relentless seems her brow to steep 
Caught to his heart, she lives, she wakes, 
On lip and cheek the deep blush breaks; 
Still, o’er the slight, uuquickeving limb, 
In marble folds the garments swim. 

He smiles,—in waving light the robe 
Floats on her boson’s heaving globe! 
No words are whisper’d there, no sigh; 
What emblem like a lover’s eye? 

All told at once; im mystic dance, 
Their light feet o’er the verdure glance, 
Now wreathing close, her ringlets low 
On his blue wing and neck of snow; 
Now, shot asunder, bright and far, 
Swiftas the arrows of a star, 

They cull the rose, or press the wine 
From thy rich cluster, melting vine. 

A chorus echoes; sudden stoop 

From cloud and car a glittering troop, 
In warrior pomp, in beauty’s bloom, 

To join the lovely revel come: 

Their diadems of Paradise 

Flash over beauty’s brighter eyes. 

And wing’d and regal spirits wield 

The spear of fame and moon-orb'd shield. 
Aud soon the lance is thrown aside, 
The heim of chrysolite untied; 

Earth, air are bush’d; the up-raised eye, 
The shape, aloue are harmony; 
Waiting as if the signal given 

For that ecstatic dance from heaven. 

It comes; in volumed richness round, 
Rolls the descending stream of sound. 
At once they sweep; vain mortal ear, 
The treadings of those feet to hear! 
Nor snow before the whirlwind driven, 
Nor colours of the summer even, 

Nor streamers of the column’d light, 
That reddens on the northern night, 
Nor visions of the lover's sleep, 

So swift, so light, so lovely sweep. 


A moment more, like sunset’s beam, 
Fleng loose along the rippling stream, 
Still brigut, tho’ all dissolved the rays, 

In parted groups the dance decays; 

The music dies, as twilight’s wave 
Subsiding in its marble cave. 

The dance bas paused.—On grot and hill, 
All is delicious, all is still. 

And now the rite is done, that Love 

Shall seal with Hymen’s kiss above. 

The blushing bride, the Rose-nymph springs, 
Beside her lord, on sudden wings; 

The troop ascend; slow wheeling o’er 
The spot that pinions fann’d vefore; 

Then up the azure ocean bear 

The Nymph, in triumph, to their sphere. 


* Where was that pageant play’d?” Sebastian 
said, 

And on the peasant fix'd his eager eye; 

‘* Was’t in Valencia, twelve mouths since?” a 
sigh 

Closed his quick tene. 


The peasant bow’d his 
head. 





* Ay,” said the feverish questioner, ‘‘ that 
sight 

Is yet by many a heart remember’d well: 

Who that had seen the festal of that night, 

My marriage eve, could next day’s woes fore+ 
tell? 

Maria, sweet, unweded bride, farewell!” 

He paused, then said, in faint soliloquy, 

‘ Ave there not hours that fate has kept in store, 

At once its whole wild weight of grief to pour, 

The bitter price of long and prosperous years? 

Ruin’d Sidonia! from that hour of tears 

Thy heart was heap’d with wo; the chilling 
wave 

Rolls over what was once thy noble son, 

But she, his best beloved, his hallowed one, 

Whose life consoled him for the double grave, 

Better she ne’er was born;—her hard heart 


ve 

The eieadliest blow;—he dies the death of 
shame. 

She fled her convent, stain’d ber noble name; 

Fied, with a menial for her paramour;— 

Her house’s honour crush’d beyond all cure;— 

Undone! in body and in soul undone!” 

‘Are there no tidings?” said the listener.— 
** None; 

She lives in daring guilt, if yet she lives.” 

** What of her sire?”—* He dies, and he for- 
gives.” 

Sebastian from his couch arose. The moon 

Reign’d in full radiance o’er the sky of June, 

Far round the vassal stars withdrew their fires, 

Iie lean’d his folded arms and high pale brow 

Against the casement’s side. The light below 

Fell, snowlike, thick, on palace-roofs and spires: 

**’Twas a vain world.’ He cast his eye above, 

And gave the musings way, that scarcely move 

Th’ unconscious lip: the breathings of the soul. 

‘* How lovely dost thou in thy blue heaven roll, 

Shadow of sim whom none can see, and live. 

Yet what forbade thy mighty orb to give 

His fiery splendours? on night’s fearful hour 

To lift the image of consuming power? 

Sweet moon, that look of soft tranquillity 

Was given in mercy to the sleepless eye; 

To cheer the tossing brow on fever’s bed; 

To calm the midnight weeper o’er the dead; 

To raise the houseless wretch that sees thy 


beam, 

To thoughts of hours when life shall be no 
dream, 

“* Yet is earth’s agony too strong for thee! 

What terrors does the eye this moment see, 

That sees like thine our world? What thousands 
groan 

On fields of slaughter; on the dungeon’s stone; 

Lost in the desert; struggling in the wave; 

The wrong’d, the exiled,—all in one, the slave. 

Ay! give me rack and flame before the den 

Where desperate slavery howls for home again. 

Are there so other tortures? Love, true love; 

Pang, that the light think light, the wise re- 
prove; 

But the true anguish that hates cure, control; 

The folly, fever, frenzy of the soul. 

Yet, old Sidonia, art thou gazing now 

Upon this comforter? or slumbering low 

Where sorrow comes no more? Well hadst thou 
died, 

Laid in the grave, thy gentle child beside, 

Before that second, deeper wound was given; 

There, there the dagger to the heart was driven, 

Talk | of suffering! All to thine is tame; 

A father’s sorrow for his daughter’s shame.” 

Sebastian paused, and turn’d. “ Yet silent? 
Boy: 

Thank heaven, my blood was spared that bast 
alloy; 
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Was it not well?” The youth replied, ‘ "Twas 
well. 

She was a wretch. 
fell. 

** What!—have you seen her?” “* Yes, on that 
proud night, 

When every heart, but one, but her's, was 
light;— 

*T was at the palace pageant; on the eve 

Of my lord’s mournful bridal. Oh forgive— 

My careless hand no more shall touch that 
string. 

She clung to life, as shipwreck’d wretches cling, 

When the next wave must sweep them from the 
shore 

Her cheek was whiter than the veil she wore; 

She mivgled with the festive crowd unknowa, 

Tasting her desperate joy;—her die was 
throwa!” 

“The day before her vows! the world was 
dear;” 
** She loved it not; she had high business there.” 
“Know you her further story?’ ‘ Nothing— 
No.” 
*© You weep.” 
will flow. 

She was the daughter of the lord | loved; 

Sidonia’s vassal, could 1 see unmoved 

His loved one sink, beyoud my baffled art, 

Sivk in the sickness of the broken heart?” 

* What plunged her in the convent?” ‘* Mad- 
ness all; 

The frenzied piety that’s sure to fall.” 

“Rash sufferer! but she quickly sought her 
cure; 

She fled, and with—” ‘* Oh, with no para- 
mour.”? 

“ A page was seen— 
is high, 

She had no paramour! That page was—I.” 


She’s dead.” His accent 


*© °Tis childish, weak, but tears 


» No, as yon heaven 


Sebastian gazed: “* Where roves th’ unhappy 


one?” 

“She roves no more; her earthly wandering’s 
done.” 

** Ay, the loose, outflung follower of some 
camp, 


Blighted by burning noon, and nightly damp, 

Her heart a.ruin, and her cheek a flame; 

Fever or famine closed her course of shame. 

Such is the tale; deny it not; ’tis proved, 

If false, why shun the father that she loved? 

Why break ber convent vows? She chose her 
chain.” 

“No ear, save heaven’s, has heard her heart 
complain; 

Oh, had you seen too late repentance heap 

The ashes on her dying bead!” —** You weep; 

She might be pitied—must not be forgiven; 

Compassion’s human, pardon rests with heaven; 

There let her make her peace: her heart is 
stained; 

The step is made that never was regained ” 

** Yet, if you loved her—”—* Her! presump- 
tuous boy, 

Venture no more: love her'/—At once destroy 

All houour, live in open shame, or fly, 

Scared,—wolf-like—from the glance of human 
eye! 

This thwarts and troubles me!—no more of 
love.” 

He fixed his look upon the Mount above, 

From whose bold forehead in the moonlight 
beam, 

Th’ Alhambra rose,—a silver diadem. 

** Passion of passions, sovereign, sole, sublime! 

Earth’s only one that scorns to yield to time, 

There is thy temple, and this heart of mine 

Shall perish into dust upon thy shrine. 

Fabian, this eve ve seen within those walls 

A form, a mystery, that enchants, appals— 





That has hung o’er me like a summer-cloud, 

Till my heart burn’d, my feeble reason bow’d; 

Made the day’s thought, the vision of my bed; 

Met me and shunn’d,—been in my grasp and 
fled, 

Till | have dream’d it of the shapes that come 

To train the thoughtless for the early tomb. 

There Fabian wilt thou see thy master laid?” 

The page replied not—his droop’d cheek was 
stay’d 

Heavy upon his knee, as over wept.— 


The moon went down; the fresher breezes swept; 

The flowers dropp’d dew; the stars grew white, 
—’twas dawn. 

Sebastian sank in slumber, worn and wan, 

Till where he stood, the sun’s increasing beam 

Pour’d in, and broke the unrefreshing dream. 

The room around was empty—where the page ?— 

“Where could he stray—so patient, gentle, 
sage?”’ 

His chamber was deserted,—be was gone. 

** Who saw the truant leave the palace*” None; 

Or but a shepherd, that as moonlight died, 

Had seen a corpse along the Xenil glide. 


The search was foilow’d close and long, in vain. 
The rest was faint suspicion, rude surmise, 
Where each man brings lus mite of prodigies, 
And what to all is dark, all will explain. 
Few love the favourite, and their hate found food 
In his low voice, his tears, his solitude, 
Condemn’d him to the grand explainer Time, 
And loug’d to know the senteuce,—and the 
crime. 
Their master felt his loss; but one deep thought 
Made all else light; and, duly at each eve, 
The pilgrim wander’d to the hallew’d spot, 
Where he had seen the vision that would leave 
His heart,—yet not until its veins were cold. 
But never more did he that forum behold. 
Then thoughts of old Sidonia struck his mind, 
No child to bless him, none that he could bless, 
Life, all but its last bitterness, resign’d.— 
Lonely himself, he thought of loneliness, 
Aud turn’d a moment from that mountain shrine 
To be a gentle son to his decline. 


Sidonia’s courts look’d mournful as when last 

He saw them, but not lonely;—menials pass’d, 

Frequent and hurrying, though in silence all, 

And robed in sable. In the patace-hall 

Was pomp as in its proudest days of old; 

Yet many a black escutcheon lined the wall. 

What wrought the change he knew not, but it 
told, 

Tho’ heavy on the heart had fall’n the blow, 

That time or heaven had check’d the cureless 
wo. 

The old man met him with a smile, but pale, 

And welcomed him, yet welcomed with a sigh; 

‘* His daughter bad return’d;—his prodigal ;” 

A sudden tear stood trembling in each eye, 

And his lip quiver’d, and his ‘urried hand 

Swept from his brow the drops of misery. 

“She came io peace,—still pure,—but came 
to die.” 

Sebastian tried to cheer,—himself unmann’d 

To sce in his enfeebled frame, how soon, 

low surely Time’s slow work by grief is done, 

And soothed, and led him geutly, as if there 

He saw a leaf of autumn, thin and sere, 

That the first breath might flutter from the tree. 

** She came in purity—but came to die,” 

Was all the old man’s voice—still check’d by 
tears 

Sebastian led him beyond menial ears, 

Calm’d him, and heard his brief and bitter tale. 

* Floranthe, daughter of his heart and years, 

Had come to him at last,—not false or frail, 

But worn by pain, and clouded by some wo 


That bailled hope ;—her life was hovering now 





Above the grave.—The sufferer seldom spoke, 

Smiled never; hung for hours o’er lute or book, 

Loved thro’ the garden shades to stray unseen; 

Was all, and more than all, that she had been, 

Most gentle, tender, filial, but her eye 

Bore in it Death’s sure summons,—she must 
die.” 

“Twas an autumnal day, and now the eve 

Walked on the western heaven, serene and 
slow. 

His guest now left Sidonia; for his flow 

Of tears was calm’d, and wandered forth te 
leave 

His own o’erwhelming sadness for a while. 

He felt the balminess of evening’s smile, 

As from the marble terraces he gazed 

O’er the smooth, velvet-verdure of the lawn, 

Where the tamed pheasant in the sunlight 
blazed, 

Spreading his eye-dropt pinions, and the fawn 

And leveret sported round the ancient trees, 

The breath of life was in the breathing breeze. 

And he was tempted on through thickets deep, 

Scattered with rills, and knots of forest flowers, 

That to his wounded fancy made such bowers, 

As he would have to shadow his lone grave. 

He heard a low, soft voice,—a gentle step 

On the dried leaves—the struggling sunlight 
gave 

A single beam—that showed a female form, 

Slight, sabie-robed, and veild,—* Sidonia’s 
child! 

Her woes were sacred,’’—And the acacias wild, 

And the laburnum blossom’s yellow swarm 

Sovn gave the intruder shelter from her eye, 

But kept him bound,—reluctantly, and nigh. 


The lady’s heart seem’d weary, and she sank, 

In sudden weakness, on a velvet bank, 

That bore upon its gently rising green 

The marble image of a Magdalen. 

The victim clasp’d and kiss’d the statue’s feet, 

And swept their damps with long and raven hair, 

Then on her rosary said a whisper’d prayer: 

The weeping rite was done; and to the sky, 

As if she communed with a spirit there, 

She turn’d and spoke—the words came trem- 
blingly; 

** And costs it all this bitterness to die? 

Oh, how I lived upon his look, his step, 

His distant voice, his very garments sweep: 

Gazed on him from my secret shade, until 

J felt my brain with growing frenzy thrill: 

Then bore away his glance, his slightest word, 

From that fond hour among my treasures stored; 

My bitter food of thought for nights and days.— 

The heart by death alone itself betrays, 

And mine was wild and wretched, yet could 
hide, 

Thank heaven, the pang by which it all but died. 

Maria, angel, from thy throne above 

Bear witness of my homage to thy love; 

Hating the cell, | plunged within the cell, 

The boasted cure of those who love too well. 

When thou wert borne to thy reward sublime, 

And passion was no crime, Oh wast a crime 

To follow my soul’s lord thro’ toil and pain, 

To face the sword, the pestilence, the chain, 

To watch him day and night, as spirits move 

Round those they love, mine was no earthly 
love? 

i made the vow: "twas kept. I lived to see 

The price of vows forgotten, heaven, to thee! 

A nun, thy pledged, thy consecrated bride, 

A perjured wanderer by a mortal’s side! 

I was repaid; | sought his eye in vain; 

I heard,—the word is desperate,—his disdain.” 

The sudden breeze sigh’d past. ‘ Delicious 

wind 


That fans my dying cheek, my dying mind; 
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Shall I not come upon thee like a stream 

Of musie round my lord. a gentle dream 

Resting upon his eyelids; while I tell 

All that the living bosom shrank to feel, 

And hear him answer, all his spirit hear, 

And love without a blush, without a fear? 

But be will never know: unlovely grave, 

Thou soon shalt hide the heart his victim gave: 

And he will come in pride, and pomp, and 
bloom, 

And scorn the dust to which his look was doom. 

Scorn it, Oh no, his generous tear will fall 

For the lost wretch who gave him vow, heart, 
all: 

For he was all to her; the lovely flower 

Hid in the shadow of the lordly tower; 

Uncbeer’d yet shrinking at the slightest ‘blast 

That o’er its grandeur swept; still clinging fast, 

Till at its foot "twas wither’d! Heart of mine, 

A human idol was within thy shrine! 

And for it thou wert stricken; dust to dust; 

The vestal sinn’d in soul; the blow was just. 

She was abandon’d to wild fantasies; 

She loved, she dream’d, she fai!’d, she fled, she 
dies ” 


Her voice was gone. Against the statue’s knee 

Back fell her head,—like wax, her pale, cold 
hands 

Dropp’d at her sides, as if her mortal sands 

Were run. Sebastian bounded from his tree, 

With trem» ling haste the sable veil removed, 

And saw, his lost, his lovely, his beloved, 


Here ends the tale, 
words 

Can sti | work miracles, and women’s hearts 

Are treasures well worth miracles to keep. 

So, what of sweet things Spain’s proud tongue 
affords, 

And it has many, play’d their sweetest parts 

To bring her back; Sebastian too could weep, 

And tears are tempting, in a lover’s eye, 

And his was blue, and pour’d them ina heap. 

He swore that he must die, if she would die, 

That gold could set tea convents all asleep: 

In short, persuaded her to live,—or try. 


She died?—no! gentle 


The laugh was light, is ended. If the world 

Is but a vanity at best, a toy, 

That, as foreach the mighty bauble’s twirl’d, 

Turns up the chance of sorrow or of joy; 

This is its gilded side; the moments given 

To love like this are moments lent from heaven. 

The rest J tell not, have no power to tell; 

The old man’s look, his burst of happiness, 

Wheu on his ransom'’d daughter’s neck he fell, 

The blushing daughter’s joyous, sweet distress, 

The cheerful tumult of the houschold hall, 

The crowding friends, the ceaseless festival: 

Nor how that gentle pair would leave them all, 

And wander thro’ the garden, and the grove; 

And ever, by some unresisted spell, 

Find their steps turning to the evening dell: 

While o’er them flew the hours with feathery 
feet; 

For such are of the very life of love. 

Nor how the lady told the dear deceit 

Of the false Moor. and sang the madrigal, 

That lured his step within th’ Alhambra wall: 

Nor now her spirit wither’d on the morn 

That stamped Sidonia’s daughter with his scorn: 

And then, the lover’s wonder that his eyes 

Should not have known that shape thro’ all dis- 
guise; 

* And yet, beneath her noble father’s roof, 

That shape by stern decorum kept aloof 

Perhaps had never met his hasty gaze.” 

So lived they in a sweet romantic maze, 

Alone, amid the proud and festive throng, 

Painless, unless o’erpowering joy were pain, 





And oft Sebastian ask’d th’ Alhambra song, 
And won the wanderev’s tale, again, again. 


But the young vestal’s vows?—’Tis well the 
Pope 

Is kind of heart, and fractures many a chain, 

I fear, in England they could have no hope, 

But dukes and ducats can do much in Spain: 

So they were wedded, and tife’s smoothest tide 

Bore on its breast the bridegroom and the bride. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 
VISIT TO LOCH KATRINE, &c. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57.] 

May, 3ist. 

After an early dejeuner, Mr. R. 
and myself, set off from the farm 
house of Ardkinacrochkan, to explore 
more particularly the scenery to 
which the poem of the ‘Lady of the 
Lake’ has lent celebrity, and the 
charm of classic association. 

Taking with us a guide, who was 
also to act as boatman as occasion 
might require, we bade adieu to the 
sweet siores of Achray, 

“ Its banks and braes sae bonnie, 
Craigs and water, woods and glen,” 

And proceeded towards the wild pass 
of the Trosachs. ‘The road wound 
through deep and narrow  deliles, 
hemmed in by steep and precipitous 
ridges on either side. ‘The mountains 
which overtopped them, exhibited a 
peculiarly rugged and alpine aspect. 
Their summits were bleak, sterile, 
and bald midway, they were girt with 
a vest of heath, and furze, and broom, 
and their feet were ‘feathered o’er’ 
with woods of hazel, weeping birch, 
alder mountain ash and oak.—It was 
not long before we reached the rugged 





dell, in which the generous steed of 


Fitz-James, sunk to the earth and ex- 
pired. 
our walk before reaching the lake, 
we rather had the advantage of the 
royal pedestrian; for we were fresh, 
and invigorated by the morning moun- 
tain-breeze, and had the whole day 
before us, and moreover, were enjoy- 
ing the services of a guide whose 
frank, guileless countenance was 
enough to disarm apprehension, and 
remove all suspicion of his claiming 
lineage from Murdock, the treache- 
rous ‘ Kern.’ Whereas the huntsman, 
weared by the lenethened chace, was 
obliged to thread his way solitary and 
alone, through tangled bush and 
brake, ignorant whither his steps 
might conduct him,—whether to some 
friendly shelter, or the haunts of 
deadly foes,—and ignorant too, whe- 
ther at every turn, the grim counte- 
nance of some savage mountaineer 


Of course, for the residue of 





might not be seen scouling upon his 
path. But without pursuing the pa- 
rallel between our situation and that 
of Fitz-James,—it is interesting, to 
reflect in general, on the wonderful 
and happy change which, within the 
memory of many now living, has been 
wrought in the characters of the har- 
dy natives of these wild, woody, and 
mountain-girt regions. Still does the 
foaming, dashing torrent, bay hoarse 
and loud: still do the surrounding 
cliffs frown sternly as ever: still in 
the ‘rifted rock,’ may the pine tree 
be seen moored, and every other fea- 
ture of the landscape is found marked 
by a savage correspondence. Even the 
roe, free and untamed, still makes his 
lair among the adjacent fells: and the 
red deer still strays in quest of co- 
vert, and of food, in the take forest 
of Glenfinglass, and the gloomy re- 
cesses of Craig-Vad:—nor as yet, is 
the black eagle dislodged from her 
rial home in these alpine fastnesses; 
the osprey still watches her prey 
from the projecting cliff that yawns 
over the watery abyss, and each pass- 
ing breeze bears in its bosom, the 
piercing wild-notes of the bittern and 
the cormorant. Nature has nowise 
deviated from her accustomed course; 
—She continues to renew her forests, 
to replenish her roaring cataract, and 
to infuse the selfj;same instincts into 
the various tribes of animals which 
people these rocky retreats —Man, 
alone is changed: and how marvellous 
is that change!—Civilization, has 
smoothed his rugged front; has ope- 
rated with a kindly, softening influ- 
ence upon the feelings of his heart, 
and in place of a fondness for war, 
and rapine, and scenes of turbulence 
and blood, has taught him to respect 
the rights of his fellow-man, to banish 
every rancorous hereditary feud, and 
to seek a peaceful livelihood in some 
industrious calling among his native 
clansmen, and in his own sequestered 
glen. Civilization, do 1 say, has pro- 
duced these happy results-—Rather, 
should 1 have said, reLticion;—reli- 
gion pure, peaceable, and gentle;— 
religion, holy and heaven-descended, 
which begins with transforming the 
moral man, and then proceeds to 
ameliorate effectually his civil condi- 
tion and circumstances. Hers, is the 
«still small voice’ which hushes the 
angry, tumultuous elements of the 
human breast, and melts the heart of 
man to kindness, by pointing his 
thoughts and his affections to the 


| Heavens. 
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But to retura from this digression: 
continuing our walk within the Tro- 
sachs, and having proceeded about a 
mile, we arrived at an high shaggy 
eminence, which at first sight, seemed 
to block entirely the pass; our guide 
called it ¢ Khoderick Dhu’s Look-out? 
it being the hill he said, round which 
Fitz-James came, when he suddenly 
discovered the fire which was blazing 
under a jutting crag, and the tall 
athletic form of the Gael, stretched by 
the side of it. The rext object de- 
scribed, was Lock Katrine,—for 
which we had been impatiently look- 
ing from the time of our entering the 
Trosachs. Scott’s description of its 
first appearance is strikingly just:— 
A narrow inlet still and deep 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild duck’s brood to swim. 
{t in fact appears at this point, like a 
little pool in the hollow of the hills;— 
but presently as we proceeded, it en- 
larged its basin, and stretched into a 
lengthening expanse. Not a ripple 
was playing upon its surface;—and 
the breath of air that was stirring, 
scarcely waved a leaf of the aspen, 
which dipped its pendulous boughs 
into the waters of the lake-—The 
guide directed our attention to a 
ridge on our right, which was the 
same he informed us, along which 
the knight of Snowdon clambered, 
when he caught the first view of Ka- 
trine, and broke out into that inimita- 
ble exclamation, beginning with, 

And what a scene were here, he cried 

For princely pomp or churchman’s pride.— 
It was on this same height that Mar, 
and Moray, paused with their troops, 
whilst the spearman swam over to 
cut a boat from the shore of the Isle, 
and bring it to mainland. At least, 
so would the poet have us believe; and 
such was the faithful echo of the 
guide. The latter, spoke of objects 
and things which presented im 
selves on our route as real scenes of 
the different transactions recorded in 
the Lady of the Lake;—nor from 
what we could learn, (and for the 
sake of the amusement we plied him 
with questions enough)—did he en- 
tertain the most distant suspicion that 
the incidents described in that poem 
were any thing less than sober, ac- 
tual facts—There was one piece of 
information, however, which he gave 
us, which was interesting on another 

ound, than a fictitious locality, 
| steed the Trosachs we passed a 
deep ravine enclosed with precipi- 
tous crags, in which, we were told, 





the clan Gregor were formerly in the 
habit of secreting the flocks and herds 
which they had plundered in their 
lowland forays. It is thence at this 
day, denominated in familiar language 
that is to say, in plain English, the 
prison; and it has another appellation 
in Gaelic, which I now cannot recal. 

Near the lower extremity of the 
lake, where we first came down upon 
it, there is a rude pier constructed, 
which extends for a considerable way 
under the brae, that here shelves 
abruptly to the water’s edge. ‘Iwo 
boats were moored along side this 
pier, into the better of which we made 
preparations to embark. But, alas! it 
was no ‘light shallop;’ and we doubt- 


ed much whether the wizard wand of 


any poetic necromancer was capable 
of transforming it into one. Surely, 
thought we, if Ellen’s skiff, or even 
the barge of Rhoderick, were no bet- 
ter than this, Carron’s would have 
furnished a more graceful model, and 
withal, might have boasted a decided 
superiority in point of time. Leaving 
the guide,—now, however, metamor- 
phosed into a waterman,—to bail out 
the boat, we climbed an eminence 
which overhung the lake, and took a 
bird’s-eye view of the surrounding 
scenery. This done, we embarked, 
and after sailing about a quarter of a 
mile, and turning an abrupt promon- 
tory, the lake opened upon us in all 
its beauty and magnificence. From 
the point then viewed, it appeared 
about six or seven miles in length, 
and varying from one and an half to 
two and an half in breadth. We did 
not, however, see it in its entire ex- 
tent. Of the objects which environed 
the lake, Ben Venue, was the most 
prominent. This was seen on our left, 
rearing its shaggy colossal form to a 
stupendous height. It is a very a 
turesque mountain. Its sloping ridges 
were covered with the trembling por 
lar, birch, and mountain-ash; and its 
skirts were rich in pastures. A nearer 
view discovered the scars and fur- 
rows, which a thousand tempests have 
traced on its weather-beaten brow,— 
and the wild confusion of the huge 
masses of rock which were piled along 
its northern shoulder. We were 
landed first at the foot of this moun- 
tain, and conducted to Choir-nan- 
uriskin, or the Goblin’s cave, situated 
about two hundred yards from the 
lake. It is nothing more than a gen- 
tle hollow, or indentation on the side 
of Ben-venue. It is finely embosomed 
with trees, and very romantic; but 





why it should be called a cave, I 
know not, except from the popular 
tradition that the Urisks, a spectes of 
demi-semi preternatural beings, an- 
swering somewhat to the brownies of 
England, used regularly to convene 
in this place on all solemn occasions, 
and a cave was naturally thought to 
be the most appropriate name for 
such a spot. These urisks, according 
to ancient superstition, were very ex- 
pert with implements of husbandry, 
and were capable of being won over 
to perform the servile labours and 
drudgery of a farm. Their brawny 
shoulders and ‘hairy strength,’ being 
found of great use to the peasant: it 
was common, no long time ago, for 
each highland family to retain one of 
this order in its service. If report 
speaks true, the custom has not yet 
altogether fallen in desuetude;—but 
it seems that the Urisks, who posses 
a due share of native peevishness, 
have become, at length greatly soured 
and disaffected, in consequence of 
certain returns of ingratitude which 
they have experienced. One of them 
in particular, it is said, has taken 
great umbrage. He was attached toa 
small farm, a mile or two distant from 
Ben-venue, and had performed very 
faithfully for a series of years, the 
drudgery imposed upon him. Such 
was his strength 
That in one night ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail could thresh the corn 
Which ten day-labourers could not end,*— 
His only compensation for all this, 
was a bowl of cream and an oaten 
cake, (saving indeed occasionally, a 
mand, or plaid, if it chanced to be 
cold,) fall “nn however, which were 
punctually expected, per noctem,— 
and these, he as regularly despatched. 

Ere the first cock, his matin sung. 


It so happened that on one night he 
was neglected in these courtesies. He 
nevertheless, very magnanimously 
performed his task, but was heard at 
peep of dawn, to utter a wild and 
piercing cry, and took his departure 
never more to return. It is shrewdly 
suspected that the disgust thus o¢ ca- 
sioned is fast spreading itself through- 
out the tribe; as it is agreed on all 
hands, that these Urisks now-a-days, 
seldom visit the habitations of men, 
or condescend to enlist themselves in 
their service. This is the more la- 
mentable, just now, as the attention 
of the hardy Gael, is beginning to be 
turned particularly to the culture of 





. Milton’s L’allegro. 
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his native soil:—and the plodding, 

instaking industry of these fellow- 
stan of his fathers would be found 
to be of great utility——The only re- 
medy which the existing exigency 
seems to suggest,—though what the 
wisdom of another generation may 
devise, it is difficult to conjecture,— 
is, the speedy formation of some half 
dozen or more, agricultural societies, 
the adoption of the valuable hints on 
the subject of practical husbandry, 
furnished by sir Humphey Davy, and 
above all, the imitating the sturdy 
habits of the Green mountain boys of 
New England, who depending on no 
other supernatural aid than the bless- 
ing of the God of nature, have braced 
their sinews, and girded their iron 
frames to the work of reclaiming and 
subjugating the soil, and have atlength 
fairly succeeded in forcing it to yield 
them subsistence, and competency, 
and independence. 

What we had seen of Chior-nan- 
urisken, so far satisfied us, that we 
declined a proposal from our guide, 
to visit Bealanambo, another cave si- 
tuated a small distance off, upon the 
southern acclivity of Ben-venue, 
which he represented as remarkable, 
for various unearthly wonders, which 
I am at present, unable to recollect. 

The boat was accordingly again 
shoved from the strand, a we pro- 
ceeded to Rhoderick’s Island. We 
landed upon the very beach whence 
the gentle Ellen put off her ‘fairy 
frigate,” at the sound of Fitz-Jame’s 
horn. All was still and lone. No Al- 
lan-bane greeted us with his minstrel- 
sy:—no fair damsel bent upon us an 
eye of courteous salutation:—no vas- 
sal awailed our landing with a prof- 
fer of the hospitalities of ‘highland 
hall,’ and we even listened in vain 
for the whimpering cry of the < vex’d 
spaniel.” There was one object in- 
deed, which determined the identit 
of the domain, with that of the fair 
Ellen. It was 





the aged oak 
Which slanted from the islet rock;— 


And this seemed to wave its venera- 
ble branches in token of amity, and 
the breeze which sighed through 
them we thought whispered a wel- 
come. 

The island rises with a bold bank 
from the, water, and swells into a 
gentle knoll crowning the centre. It is 
covered with woods of a beautiful, 
native growth, and several varieties 
of flowering shrubs. Among the smal- 





ler plants and flowercts which we 
noticed, were the fox-glove, honey- 
suckle, daisy, primrose, and enchan- 
ter’s night shade, (the Circea Lute- 
tiana of botanists.) 

We soon completed the survey of 
the Island, but it was long, very long 
before we were willing to take leave 
of it. I was fortunate in having with 
me a copy of the Lady of the Lake, 
which I procured, the morning I left 
Edinburgh, expressly for the purpose 
of consulting it, and refering to the 
descriptions of the author, on each 
remarkable spot. We have had occa- 
sion frequently to resort to its pages, 
since leaving Stirling, and have ex- 
perienced great satisfaction in trac- 
ing a striking resemblance, between 
natural objects around us, and the 
delineations of the poet. Making al- 
lowance for some few licences and 
aberrations, the latter are drawn with 
a fidelity which we could not but ad- 
mire. They are strictly graphic, and 
true to the very letter. 

Deeming it needful to carry away 
with us, some vouchers of our visit to 
this fairy isle, we picked up a few 
pebbles from the beach, plucked se- 
veral sprigs of mountain ash, and ga- 
thered a few leaves of the foxglove, 
together with specimens of such wild- 
flowers as we found in_ blossom. 
These spoils we bore off with a throb 
of mingled pleasure and pride; and in 
the sense of possession, experienced 
doubtless as much heart-felt satisfac- 
tion as a a Midas receives in con- 
templating his hoarded stores, or a 
victor his hard-earned bays. 

Once more we betook ourselves to 
the boat, and sailed to the opposite 
shore, where we ascended an high 
bluff headland, which is said to com- 
mand the finest view of the lake, and 
the surrounding scenery. The pros- 
pect from there, was truly magnifi- 
cent; but to enumerate, or by any de- 
scription, however laboured, to give a 
just conception of its features, is ut- 
terly impracticable. The effect to be 
properly understood, and of course 


felt, requires that the whole should 


be seen. I will merely add a remark 
therefore, on the subject of the gene- 
ral cast of the landscape. It is, that 
there is less of softness, and more of 
a savage majesty in the scene, than I 
had thought to find. Excepting the 
skirts of Ben-venue, the point of Bri- 
anchoil, (whereon is a fine farm,) and 
here and there a shorn glade, or an 
enclosed patch of meadow, the lands 
immediately bordering upon the lake, 





are in a state of primitive wildness. 
This wildness requires to be relieved 
by a greater proportion of cultivated 
soil, by more of fruitful fields and 
green pastures, to make the whole 
landscape completely beautiful, as 
well as grand. The quantity of wood- 
land which appeared on every side, 
surprised us not a little. Much of the 
wood, moreove, was of a vigorous 
and heathy crowth. In general it is 
not of the best quality, it is true, but 
then there is enough of it, and at a 
very low price too. The peasantry 
and shepherds employ it almost ex- 
clusively for fuel, which is a sufficient 
evidence of its abundance, as the 
neighbourhood furnishes tracts of the 
finest peat* mosses. 

A sail of an half mile further, 
brought us to a beach of almost milk 
white appearance, occasioned by the 
singular beauty and clearness of the 
quartz pebbles which cover it. It is 
denominated the ‘ silver strand,’ and 
also, indifferently, the Beach of In- 
terview. From this point we took our 
departure for the head of the lake; 
and bore up slowly towards Glen- 
gyle. The sun never shone with grea- 
ter splendour upon Lock Katrine; and 
every object around, appeared to fine 
advantage. ‘The lake itself was lite- 
rally of a glassy smoothness; and gave 
back with wonderful distinctness, the 
images of the surrounding scenes.— 


From the pier where we first en- 
tered the boat, to the place of final 
debarkation, at the upper extremity 
of Katrine, is a distance of ten miles. 
Having completed the cruise, we 
seated ourselves upon a grassy bank, 
and examined the contents of our 
store-basket. It furnished but an in- 
different meal, being provided simply 
with such homely fare as the farm- 
house at Achray had afforded. But 
exercise, and the keen alpine air, 
which we had been inhaling, gave to 
the food a zest which is often looked 
for, in vain, in costlier viands;—and 
on the whole, we had reason to think 
more favourably of the solid comforts 





* The writer of these sketches, as he 
penetrated farther north into the high- 
lands, witnessed in several districts, a 
still greater abundance of wood;—espe- 
cially in Lorn and Appin. Between fort 
Augustus, and Inverness, he passed 
through two or three forests of several 
miles extent. The trees were chiefly ash, 
birch, alder, holly, and trembling-poplar. 
This was the more observable, as Scotland 
: — for its scarcity of forest or wood- 
and. 
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of Arkenacrohkan, than we were dis- 
posed to do on the evening previous. 
Before leaving the romantic shores 
of Loch Katrine, we cast a lingering 
Jook upon the enchanting beauties of 
the scene, and waving farewell to 
them, pursued our journey on foot 
over the moors and heaths to Loch 
Lomond, distant five- miles. Our 
boatman, of whose amphibious capa- 
city, I believe I have already made 
some mention, continued with us 
through the walk, being transformed 
into a porter, as well as cicerone. 
The tract of country on which we en- 
tered, was exceedingly wild and rug- 
ged. Scarcely a footpath led through 
it, and this at times almost deserted 
us; so much so at least, that it was 
very difficult to trace its direction. 
We passed Loch Arklet, an expanse 
of water a mile or two in length, en- 
closed amidst rocks and heaths. Its 
waters appeared of an inky blackness, 
and every thing around was sterile 
and dreary. A mile from Loch Lo- 
mond we came to Inversnaid, aruinous 
fort that rose unexpectedly upon us, 
from amidst the surrounding desola- 
tion, like Tadmor in the desert. This 
fort was built for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the bordering country, and 
those unwary travellers who were 
obliged to pass this way, against the 
depredations and outrages of gangs of 
free-booters, who formerly infested 
the district. Until within forty years, 
a small garrison was kept stationed 
here; but the need of a military sur- 
veillance no longer existing, the 
ost was abandoned and the barracks 
oe been suffered to go to decay. 
One wing, however, of the crumbling 
ile, still gives shelter to some poor 
family, who have attempted to arrest 
the ravages which time and the ele- 
ments were fast making upon it, and 
who dwell there in humble, and doubt- 
less, contented obscurity. The fort 
is chiefly memorable for its having 
been assigned as a station to the cele- 
brated General Wolfe, when a subal- 
tern. In chasing and engaging with 
the highland marauder, among the 
neighbouring defiles and fastnesses, he 
had to contend with a foe little less 
cruel, vindictive or insidious than the 
North American Indian, whom he 
was subsequently obliged to encoun- 
ter. In those youthful days, even 
when hope beat highest, he hardly 
looked forward to the brilliant though 
arduous career of action which he was 
destined to run; and little did he 
foresee the laurels, which at some fu- 





ture day, he was to gather upon the 
snows of Canada, and still less that 
illustrious wreath, steeped indeed in 
his dying blood, which victory was to 
entwine around his brow upon the 
heights of Abram. 

Curiosity and fatigue induced us to 
stop in the course of the walk, at a 
miserable cabin, where we were re- 
ceived very hospitably by the gude 
woman, who set before us cheese, 
barley-cakes, and milk. The room 
into which we were introduced was 
evidently the better of the two which 
the hut contained. A fire-place was 
rudely constructed in one corner, in 
which a small fire was burning. The 
smoke after being conducted about 
three feet above the grate by a nar- 
row chimney, or more properly, a sort 
of tunnel, was there left to itself, and 
of course obliged to find its way out 
as well as it could, through a hole in 
the thatch of the cabin above. The 
consequence was, that a great part of 
it preferred remaining behind to ta- 
king that trouble; and the room, which 
was scarcely nine feet square, was so 
filled, that for some time we were un- 
able to see across it; and we found 
still greater difficulty in our attempts 
at respiration. The dame, however, 
with her two or three chubby, sooty- 
faced children, did not seem to notice 
the evil, or experience the slightest 
inconvenience from it, and surprise 
was expressed on our remarking upon 
it. 

The first view of Loch Lomond 
was noble. The spot from which we 
obtained it was very elevated, and we 
paused some time to enjoy the spec- 
tacle. So much of the lake as could 
be discerned from that position, was 
hemmed in by towering masses of 
rocks and mountains, which presented 
a sublime contrast to the lovely re- 
pose of the waters beneath. The sun 
was just sinking behind their loftier 
ridges, and poured a parting flood of 
radiance along the surface of the 
Loch. We descended with great dif- 
ficulty to the shore;—the path being 
exceedingly bad, and the declivity 
precipitous and abrupt. 

Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain. 

The boat was on the other side of 
Loch Lomond, and our patience was 
put in requisition until it should re- 
turn. A fire was kindled on the beach 
as a signal;—but I was so excessively 
tired, that during the interval I laid 
myself upon one of the rocks which 
overhung the waters edge, and obtain- 





ed a very comfortable nap. The small 
surge which feebly broke at the foot 
of my flinty couch, added to the mur- 
mur of a veighbouring waterfall, sung 
my lullaby. 

Just before entering the boat, which 
was one half hour afterwards, I had 
the curiosity to examine the interior 
of our ferry-man’s house. And here, 
instead of the small part of a chimney 
which we saw in the cabin which we 
had visited on the way, there was not 
the slightest pretension to one. The 
fire.—what little there was,—was 
built upon a broad, rough stone, and 
two or three unhewn rocks were pla- 
ced behind it to serve as supports to 
the fuel. The smoke, therefore, was 
literally left to shift for itself; and it 
found its way to every crack and cre- 
vice, (and they were many,) of the 
miserable apartment. Mr. R***** and 
myself were almost choaked by it.* 





* This hut Was by no means an un- 
favourable specimen of the habitations 
of the highland peasantry in general. 
The writer of these papers, prompted 
often by curiosity, and sometimes con- 
strained for the sake of shelter, visited 
numbers of them in the course of 
his tour: and not a few were decidedly 
worse than the wretched tenement on 
Loch Lomond side, which is mentioned 
above. It was not uncommon to find a 
dwelling constructed merely of mud,—in 
other words, of banks of turf sods, the 
grassy sides of which, being turned with- 
out, gave to these comfortless abedes the 
appearance, a little way off, of artificial 
knolls of earth, resembling the barrows or 
sepulchral tumuli found in many parts of 
England. The writer has since visited 
the settlement of a tribe of Indians in his 
own country, and his personal observation 
enables hii to assert with literal accura- 
cy, that the wigwams of these red men of 
the forest are at Jeast equal, if not supe- 
rior in comfort and accommodation to the 
cabins of the poorer Scotish bighlanders. 
The wigwam of the North American In- 
dian is, in winter, a square building of 
convenient size, constructed of logs and 
other heavy timber, covered within with 
intertwisted branches of trees; and his 
summer residence is a smaller structure 
of a conical form, lightly built, with bark 
and slender rafters of wood;—and each, in 
every respect, is far preferable to the 
sheeting of any highland shepherd between 
the Grampians and the Moray Frith. The 
Indian moreover, in his diet, has mani- 
festly the superiority over the Scotch 
mountaineer. He subsists upon the best 
game of the forest, as well as on the trea- 
sures which he draws from the sea and the 
sands; and at night, he reposes upon a 
couch as good at least, as that of any cot- 
lager in the North Highlands. For in 
place of a bed of heath and a plaid cover- 
ing, he wraps himself in his warm blanket, 
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We were not long in crossing the 
lake, and landed at a small quay near 
Tarbert, where a servant was waiting 
to attend us to a small, but very neat 
and comfortable inn. 

June Ist. 

This morning, the landlord of the 
inn entered my apartment to point 
my attention to some stanzas which 
many years ago were inscribed on a 
pane of glass in one of the windows 
which looked toward Ben Lomond. 
The subject was the ascent of that 
mountain, and the verses I found ex- 
ecuted in a somewhat better taste 
than the driveling couplets and rhym- 
ings which it is usual to see scratch- 
ed on the windows and wainscoatings 
of taverns generally. The writer, it 
appears, having ascended Ben Lo- 
mond, was desirous that future tra- 
vellers should be benefitted by his 
experience. The advice is offered 
with much modesty and a tone of 
playful sincerity, and is really ex- 
pressed in very gentlemanly and ap- 
propriate diction. The poem begins 
with,— 

Stranger, if o’er this pane of glass perchance 

Thy roving eye should cast a casual glance; 

If taste for grandeur and the dread sublime 

Prompt thee Ben Lomond’s fearful height to 
climb, 

Here stop attentive, nor with scorn refuse 

The friendly rhymings of a tavern muse. 

After this conciliatory exordium, 
and some further periphrasis, the poet 
proceeds to the main subject of his 
epic, and this he keeps in view with 
true Homeric unity until the close. 
Trust not at first a quick advent'rous pace, 

Six miles its top pomts gradual from its base. 
Up the high rise with panting haste J passed 
And gain’d the long laborious steep at last. 
More prudent you, when once you pass the deep, 
With cautious steps and slow ascend the steep. 


A piece of advice which follows; 





and lies down upon branches of fir, and 
spruce, and hemlock. It is true, that 
sanupe, squaw and pappoose all chum to- 
gether; but they form a company some- 
what more homogenevus than a domestic 
clan of pigs, and poultry, and sheep, and 
dogs, and bairns, with the gude man and 
wife in the centre, which are often actu 
ally found at one and the same time, 
strewn over the ground-floor of a highland 
cabin. It is deemed no disparagement to 
add, that in point of general civilization, 
the remoter North. Highlander may be 
ranked on the same footing with the Cal- 
muck Tartar and the aboriginal Indians 
of the United States. From this remark 
the Clan Alpine Gael, or the native of the 
Southern Grampian ridge, is of course, 
meant to be excluded. Some observa- 
tions have been offered above on the sub- 
ject of Ais character. 





must approve itself to the taste of 
every way-worn traveller. 

Oh! stop a while and taste the cordial drop, 
And rest, Oh! rest, long, long upon the top,— 

The lameness of the latter of these 
lines is amply redeemed by two or 
three couplets which occur » fe af- 
ter, descriptive of the relative posi- 
tion and aspect of Ben Lomond. 
Enormous groups! while Ben, who often shrouds 
His lofty summit in a veil of clouds, 

Frowns o’er the rest uxulting in bis state, 
In proud pre-eminence sublimely great. 

The whole of this curious perform- 
ance concludes with the lines, 

All this and more thou shalt with wonder see, 
And own a faithful monitor in me. 

The above verses are sudscribed, 
“ Thomas Russel, Oct. 3d, 1771.°— 
Beneath this is written, “ Alas, poor 
Russel! A. C. 1777;°—and then in 
another hand, “He died soon after.” 

This is Sunday; but there being no 
place of public worship at Tarbert, 
Mr. R. and myself contend that the 
day could not be spent better than in 
contemplating the sublime scenery 
around us,—the workmanship of na- 
ture, or rather of nature’s architect. 
Accordingly we ordered a boat, and 
sailed down the lake with an inten- 
tion of visiting some of the islands 
which crowd its southern expanse. 
The uncommon clearness of the wea- 
ther,—there being not a cloud to be 
seen in the heavens,x—showed Ben 
Lomond to the finest advantage. I 
found my friend attentively survey- 
ing the distinctly-defined outline of 
the mountain, occasionally measuring 
with his eye the distance between the 
base and the summit, and now and 
then, casting a wistful glance at its 
topmast peak,—and I anticipated a 
proposal which I saw he was more 
than half-disposed to make, that we 
should land on the eastern shore of 
the lake, and scale the acclivities of 
this king of the Grampians. After a 
little deliberation, we decided that we 
would undertake the ascent of the 
mountain, and accordingly we alter- 
ed our course and had the boat put 
up for Rowardenan. 

Arriving there, we found a compa- 
ny gathering upon a green near the 
public house, for the purpose of at- 
tending divine service. We mingled 
with the group and waited to hear the 
preacher’s exhortation. He was of 
the itinerant class;—and had not a 
little of that canting, whining tone of 
voice, which in New England is some- 
times denominated a puritanic tang, 
—and which in this country is a very 





common distinction, as well of the 
modern disciples of John Knox as the 
fanatical followers of Richard Came- 
ron. In the appearance and manner 
of the preacher, there was nothing in- 
deed, prepossessing; but we were wil- 
ling to listen for another object than 
that of idle cavil and criticism. It is 
the very furthest from my thought on 
such an occasion, to indalge in an 

species of levity. I cannot, and 

wish not to devest myself of the con- 
viction, that I stand in the same high 
and solemn relations to God and fu- 
turity, as do my fellow-worshippers 
around me,—TI mean, as respects my 
guiltiness, and by consequence, my 
unworthiness of those messages and 
overtures of love which “ The same 
Lord, who is God over all,”? vouch- 
safes unto men. I feel that one and 
the same supplication must ascend 
from my heart as from their’s; that 


the incense of the same united 
prayers must rise from common 
censer before the throne of the 


Eternal;—and cherishing this con- 
viction, many a time and oft has my 
heart been warmed with a glow of 
kindred and sympathetic feeling, my 
mind has been refreshed with saluta- 
ry instructions, my soul quickened 
with holy fervours. At such seasons, 
the preacher, per se, I very little re- 
gard:—it is enough for me that he 
manifests a love for souls,—is truly 
desirous that his instructions be ac- 
companied with the “demonstration 
of the spirit and of power,” and evin- 
ces in himself, and strives to infuse 
into others, a Catholic frame and tem- 
per of mind. Provided that he che- 
rishes some scanty modicum of chari- 
ty for those who beg leave to dissent 
from the metaphysical subtleties set 
forth in his own party creed. 

I must confess, toosiend that I 
have never yet met with those prodi- 
gies of preachers in distant and se- 
questered tracts of country which it 
is the happiness of some tourist to 
find without searching wherever they 
chance to travel. So far as my own 
observation goes, I am strongly in- 
clined to suspect that very few have 
caught the mantle of James Waddel. 
At any rate his kindred are far from 
being numerous in the glens of Scot- 
land, and it was very evident that the 
preacher whom we heard to-day, was 
attached to some other fraternity. To 
say truth, he was very ordinary in 
his line; but yet as he manifested 
much of a tender, affectionate solici- 
tude for the spiritual welfare of those 
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whom he addressed, there was reason 
to hope that the water of life which 
flowed from the text which he smote, 
found its way into more than one 
thirsty and drooping soul. 

Under the conduct of a guide, who 
was also furnished with our store of 
refreshments, we next commenced 
the ascent of the mountain. To re- 
count our many tedious steps, would 
be a task for which [have neither lei- 
sure nor inclination. It is sufficient 
to say, that after a toilsome climbing 
of three hours and an half, we at 
length arrived at the summit, and en- 
joyed the noblest prospect of which 
Caledonia can boast. Whilst ascend- 
ing the mountain indeed, we stopped 
several times to contemplate the rich 
and varied scenery which spread it- 
self at our feet;—and it was singular 
to remark the gradual enlargement of 
the field of vision, and the new as- 
pects which objects and things from 
time to time assumed. But after all 
we were but little prepared for the 
extent and grandeur of the view 
which we obtained from the top. 
With feelings of wonder we surveyed 
the stupendous outline of mountains 
which undulated along the horizon 
from the commencement of the Ochill 
hills in the east, to Ben More on the 
north, and Cruachan and Ben Nevis 
on the west. In this magnificent 
chain were descried Ben Voirlich, 
Ben Harrow and Ben Lawers, and 
more westerly, the Paps of Jura, be- 
sides many lesser heights. Looking 
over the tops of these numerous 
mountains, the whole appeared like 
so many waves of the sea arrested, 
just at the moment of culmniating 
at their fullest height;—and their 
bald, craggy peaks answered well to 
the crested foam of towering, raging 
billows. In the hollows of the nearer 
of those mountains, we beheld ver- 
dant glens, and the glittering surfaces 
of the Perthshire lakes;—and the eye, 
roving far to the southward, expatia- 
ted with delight on the rich plains of 
Stirlingshire and the Lothians, the 
soft = 4 of Renfrew, with the Frith 
of Clyde meandering through them, 
and in distant prospect, the city of 
Glasgow and the Rock and Castle of 
Dumbarton. 

Ben Lomond itself presents a very 
remarkable aspect. ‘lo the south it 
stretches into gentle and easy slopes; 
but the north side exhibits a perpen- 
dicular face of rock, 1800 feet in 
height. The mountain seems on this 
side, anciently to have undergone 





some mighty disruption;—huge frag- 
ments are strewn in the wildest disor- 
der at its base, and the appearance of 
thingsis the same as A pee 
to take place, provided some terrible 
earthquake had cleft and disentegra- 
ted the northern shoulder and scat- 
tered the broken masses confusedly 
over the plain below. It is remarka- 
ble that Ben Ledi and Ben Venue, 
present each a similar aspect; and 
the accurate Dr. Graham of Aberfoyle, 
testifies from his own personal obser- 
vation, that the same thing holds true 
of Ben Voirlick in Perthshire, Goat- 
field in Arran, and the loftier moun- 
tains in Cowal. Reserving for geolo- 
gists the explanation and solution of 
these phenomena, I merely add, as 
respects the mineralogical structure 
of the mountain, that the rock con- 
sists chiefly of green-stone, intermix- 
ed with masses of quartz, and plenty 
of waving schistus. 

To recur to the subject of pros- 
pect;—the finest object perhaps in the 
whole circuit of landscape as seen 
from Ben Lomond, is the Loch of that 
name, which is spread out in magni- 
ficent relief, in all its length and 
breadth, bathing the skirts of the 
mountain, and extending for thirty 
miles from the hills of Arroquhar to 
the water of Leven at its outlet. It 
is the noblest lake in Great Britain, 
and fairly challenges a tribute of ad- 
miration from every lover of the pic- 
turesque and grand in scenery. The 
shores of this lake present a remarka- 
ble union of the characteristics of the 
Highland and Lowland landscape. 
The country bordering upon its lower 
extremity is in general level, but very 
fertile, and in the highest state of 
cultivation. Distance softened the 
tints which embellished it, and gave 
them a peculiar delicacy, and, if I may 
so speak, an harmony of colouring, 
which was lovely beyond expression. 
The upper part of the lakes is encom- 
bane aro the tall, ruggid hillsof Ar- 
roquhar, already mentioned,—which 
are gsouped closely together, and hang 
with a lowering, menacing aspect 
over its waters, as though interdict- 
ing its further ingress into the terri- 
tories of the Celt. Seen from Ben 
Lomond, this section of the Loch 
bears a strong resemblance to the ri- 
ver Hudson, among the highlands, a 
little below Newburgh. The Hudson 
however, is not so broad as the lake, 
nor are the New York highlands so 
lofty as the mountainous ridge of Ar- 
requhar. From Rowardennan, the 





Loch begins to widen very material- 
lv, and between the pass of Beal- 
maha and the Boat of Ballock, on the 
opposite shores at its southern termi- 
nation, it is very nearly ten miles in 
breadth. its surface there is sprinkled 
with islands of the most romantic 
beauty. Several of these are inhabit- 
ed;—others, are the privileged ranges 
of the deer, having only hunting- 
lodges upon them tenanted by the for- 
esters of their respective proprietors. 
Our guide pointed our attention to 
Inch Cailliach, which formerly was 
the burial place of the Macgregors, 
and which the inhabitants of the par- 
ish of Buchanan still use for the same 
purpose. The yew trees which shade 
these cemeteries of Clan Alpine, were 
dwindled by distance to the size of 
shrubs and coppice wood. There was 
something peculiarly enchanting in 
the appearance of this cluster of 
islands. ‘They seemed to float in the 
golden radiance which burnished the 
still waters around them, and called 
up the images which my youthful 
fancy had sketched, of the fabled isles 
of the blest. 

Before beginning the descent of the 
mountain we examined the few plants 
which are met with near the summit, 
or rather satisfied ourselves that there 
were none of any consequence to be 
examined. We saw merely the Rho- 
diola rosea on the brow of several 
rocks, and the hardy sibbaldia pro- 
cumbens putting forth its tridentated 
leaves, and vegetating in the bleakest 
possible positions. Lower down, we 
found a profusion of the rubus cha- 
memorus, a diecious plant, of the 
bramble species, bearing a very pala- 
table fruit which ripens about the mid- 
die of July. Botanists speak of the 
different habits which the same plant 
assumes, when growing in vallies or 
upon the tops of mountains. Such 
anaes undoubtedly take place, but 
Ben Lomond is scarcely Alpine 
enough to work any material trans- 
formation of the nature supposed. At 
least this is my impression, and it is 
founded upon the little that L witness- 
ed of the alchemilla and one or two 
other vegetables which, though na- 
tives of the plain, are seen growing 
spontaneously upon the sides of Ben 
Lomond, with aspects which it would 
require an eye more practised than 
mine to distinguish, from those of the 
same species in the lower regions. 
On the skirts of the mountain and along 
the margin of the Loch, we saw seve- 
ral varieties of the Cryptogamia class, 
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among them the royal flowering fern, 
(osmunda regalis) a very pretty plant. 
Ben Lomond answers a more im- 
ortant end than merely administer- 
ing food to the natural historian, or 
gratifying the taste of the lover of sub- 
lime scenery. ‘To the inhabitants of 
the adjacent vallies, it serves as a 
barometer, and a very good one it 
proves. Whenever the air is highly 
transparent, and the mountain looms 
on the eye, and is seemingly magnifi- 
ed in its dimensions, rain is confi- 
dently predicted: on the contrary, 
when the atmosphere is hazy and the 
form and outline of the mountain are 
but dimly perceptible, appearing at a 
greater distance than usual, it is com- 
mon to anticipate fair weather. it 
were to be wished that some such 
mountain were in yankee land, in or- 
der to save the meteorological calcu- 
lations of a certain class of almanac 
seers who are wont to fill up the blank 
spaces in the calendar of each month 
by gravely assuring the public that 
“ they may expect a considerable spell 
of bad weather about this time.” 

I omitted to mention that our 
path up the mountain led us over 
several patches of ice and snow. Near 
the summit, we crossed some banks 
of very considerable depth, and our 
guide informed us that it was rare 
that these glacial streaks disappeared 
wholly before the summer solstice. 
From the plain, however, they are 
scarcely, if at all, discernible at pre- 
sent; the snows which remain, being 
chiefly embedded under overhanging 
ledges of rocks. The top of the 
mountain, I should add, we found dry; 
the thin soil which was spread over it 
was slightly tinged with the green of 
a few blades of short grass, as well as 
of the leaf of the Sibbaldia, which has 
been mentioned before. 

The descent of the mountain was 
very wearying, although accomplish- 
ed in much less time than we had 
employed in climbing it. There were 
two or three springs to which the 
guide had before conducted us, that 
we found it very convenient to re- 
visit in our return. Mingling the 
“cordial drop” with the chrystal wa- 
ter which bubbled from them, we suc- 
ceeded with the aid of the little stock 
of provisions which we had taken with 
us, in repairing from time to time the 
partial exhaustion of our strength and 
spirits. We completed the laborious 
descent in season to enjoy, at the inn 
of Rowardennan, a dinner which we 
had ordered to be in readiness against 





our return,—and to embark for the 
opposite shore of the lake just as the 
last beams of the sun were gilding the 
peaks of the surrounding mountains. 
We entered the boat with a throb 
of self-gratulation in having accom- 
plished what we were willing to con- 
sider, an undertaking of no small mag- 
nitude,—the toilsome ascent of Ben 
Lomond. But our complacency was 
soon damped, and the whole exploit 
sadly cheapened in our estimation, by 
the waggishness of our chief ferry- 
man. One of us asked him, “If he 
had ever been to the top of Ben Lo- 
mond?”—*« No, Sir,” said he archly, 
but significantly —* What, not been 
to the top of Ben Lomond?”—we 
both inquired, affecting a tone of 
much surprise —* No, gentlemen,” he 
replied; “ but, I have climbed many a 
mountain which I think much higher. 
I dare say that to you English tra- 
vellers Ben le may appear very 
well; but take my word for it, he is 
one of the lightest fellows we have 
about here,—we think nothing of 
him.”—* And pray, where are those 
fine mountains which you speak of?” — 
« Why, look you yonder,” he rejoin- 
ed, © there are Ben Voirlick,and Ben- 
elo, and Benmore, and further up, as 
you go to Fort William, you may see 
Ben Nevis, to say nothing of others. 
Why, Sirs,” he added, “Ben Lomond 
is a mere baby compared with them.” 
We thought him Saanien a pretty 
vood sized baby;—he promises well at 
least. It so happened, that during 
this conversation, we were sailing un- 
der the shadow of the mountain,—and 
from the point in which we were, it 
appeared to the finest advantage, tow- 
ering majestically from the water’s 
edge, and piercing the very clouds. 
The engagements of Mr. R***** 
admitting no longer of his delaying 
his return to England, he had come 
to a determination of proceeding this 
evening to Luss, in order to take a 
conveyance the following morning, 
and commence his homeward route. 


Accordingly we sailed to a point of 


land at a convenient distance from 
the village of Luss, where exchanging 
the parting salutation of bon voyage, 
we took leave of one another,—deeply 
tomy regret. I returned in the boat 
to Tarbert, and have since made ar- 
rangements to proceed on the morrow 
to Inverary, the capital of the west 
highlands. Thence after a short stop, 
I shall continue my a way, and 


bend my steps towards the hills of 


Morven. B. 





LAW. 
Commonwealth, vs. |) Indictment for an at- 
Richard C. Lockwood, | tempt to kidnap James 


Wm. Flint, James | Tilghman, a negro. 
Brice, John Wisner, Tried at November 
and Hodgson. | Sess. 1820, in Mont- 





gomery County. 

The President of the Court, Jud 
Ross, after stating the case, and mak- 
ing some prefatory observations, laid 
down, in substance, the following 
propositions. 

First—The taking and carrying 
away by force and violence, any per- 
son resident in this state, out of it, 
without authority so to do, is a viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of this Com- 
monwealth—and the Legislature 
thereof, may constitutionally make 
such violation a felony. 

Second.—Persons Rela to service 
or labour under the laws of another 
state, escaping therefrom into this 
state, cannot be discharged from such 
service by any laws or regulations of 
this state. 

Third.—The owner of a slave who 
has escaped from another state into 
this, may seize, or take such slave 
wherever he finds him, without any 
process for that purpose, if he can do 
it without injury to, or violation of 
the rights of others, provided such 
taking be with intention, and for the 
purpose of carrying such slave, before 
the proper authority within the state, 
to make the necessary proof required 
by law, preparatory to obtaining a 
certificate and a warrant to authorise 
the removal of such slave out of the 
state—But to break open any inhabi- 
tant’s house for the purpose of (akin 
a slave (except the house of the res 
would be a gross outrage upon the 
sanctity of private dwellings, the 
peace and safety of the community— 
and a violation of the rights secured 
to every citizen, by the constitution 
of this state, and the United States, 
&e.— 

Fourthly.—This state is bound to 
deliver up any person held to service 
or labour in another state, under the 
laws thereof, who has escaped there- 
from into this state, on claim of the 
party to whom his or their service 
may be due, but before delivering up 
such person, this state has a right to 
be satisfied of three things——1st. 
That the person claimed is held to 
service or labour, in another state, 
under the laws thereof—2dly, that 
such person has escaped from the 
state where so held to such service 
or labour, into this—And S3dly, that 
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the party claiming such power so 
held—is the person to whom such ser- 
vice or labour is due. 

‘ifthly—This state has a right to 
say to which of her officers the trast 
shall be confided of taking the requi- 
site proof and making the certificate, 
to authorise the party claiming such 
person so held to service, to remove 
such person so held to service from 
this state, into the state from which 
such person so held to service or la- 
bour under the laws thereof, has es- 
caped, and to prohibit all others from 
intermeddling with the subject, at 





least so far as respects the oflicers of 


the state, and further than this, no 
opinion is now required, or intended 
to be given. 

Sixthly.—The Act of Assembly 
passed the 27th day of March 1820, 
entitled “an Act to prevent kidnap- 
ping,” does not make it a crime to at- 
tempt, or to take by force and vio- 
lence, any negro or mulatto with de- 
sign and intention to carry such ne 
gro or mulatto before the proper offi- 
cer for the purpose of making the re- 
quisite proof, on which to obtain a 
certificate or warrant to remove such 
negro or mulatto from this state to 
any other from, which he may have 
escaped—But the Act, in the opinion 
of the court, does make it a felony, 
for any person to attempt to take and 
carry away by force ee ot me any 


negro or mulatto from any part of 


this Commonwealth, to any other 
place whatsoever, out of the Com- 
monwealth (without obtaining au- 
thority from the proper officer so to 
do) with design and intention of sell- 
ing or disposing, &c. such negro or 
mulatto as a slave or servant for 
years, whether such negro or mulatto 
is a slave or not, except such negro or 
mulatto be the domestic slave of a 
member of Congress, a foreign minis- 
ter, or a person passing through, or 
sojourning in this state, cases in 
which the Act for the Abolition of 
slavery appears to allow the master 
to remove his slave without any au- 
thority—To which class of cases, the 
opinion of the court in the Common- 
wealth v. Richards, may be referred 
and should be confined. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The * Philadelphia Society, for the 
ara of agriculture, is making 
audable efforts to introduce an im- 

rovement of immense and incalcula- 
le value in the preparation of flax 
for the loom. If success do not crown 








the enterprize, it will at least, not be 
owing to any lack of zeal or perse- 
vering activity on the part of the ef- 
ficient members of that association; 
and should their present hopes be re- 
alized, they will have introduced a 
staple not less valuable to the middle 
states than cotton is to our southern 
neighbours. 

It is well known, that but a few 
years since the cultivation of cotton, 
in the south, and of flax, in the north, 
was limited and discouraged by the 
same difficulty of preparing the plant 
as gathered from the field for the 
operations of the weaver; the process 
being toilsome, tardy, and expensive. 
The first suggestion of the practica- 
bility of rendering cotton an article 
of export, we believe, emanated from 
this city, and from some of the mem- 
bers of this association. The mecha- 
nical genius of Whitney, soon after 
invented machinery, by which the 
cotton was separated from the seed 
with ease, expedition, and economy, 
and cotton, at once became the most 
lucrative article of exportation. ‘The 
benefits conferred by the Connecticut 
artizan, Whitney, on the cotton grow- 
ing states are beyond all estimate, 
but will be perhaps equalled by those 
which Pennsylvania, and her northern 
and eastern neighbours will derive 
from the introduction, whenever it 
shall happen, of machinery that will 
give the same facility to the prepara- 
tion of flax. 

Such machinery, in part, exists and 
is now used in England, but the go- 
vernment of that country, (unwisely, 
our modern Adam Smiths, would say) 
prefers the interest of its own sub- 
jects to that of other nations, and 
keeps among them, as far as may be, 
tie benefit of all such improvements, 
excluding their competitors in other 
parts of the world, from a share in the 
advantage. It is therefore impossible 
to procure a model, and even if one 
were obtained, the machine needs 
something more to bring it to perfec- 
tion. The society, therefore besides 
causing one to be made, as nearly 


verfect as the present knowledge of 


it will allow, have offered a premium 
of two hundred dollars to the person 
who shall exhibit the most perfect 
machines for dressing and preparing 
flax without dew or water rotting, or 
before the first of January next. 

It is obvious that the amount of the 
premium is proportioned to the state 
of the society’s treasury, rather than 
totheimportance of theinvention. But 





the example being set, and urged as 
it is by a very sensible report frou the 
Curators—it is to be hoped that other 
institutions of the kind, which are 
numerous in the United States, will 


join and add their contributions to- 


wards the same purpose; and that the 
Legislature of this state (at least) 
will see the expediency of giving am- 
ple encouragement to a project that 
offers such reasonable hope of aug- 
menting in an incalculable ratio, the 
public wealth, and reviving the droop- 
ing industry of our country. We 
subjoin an extract from the * Re- 
port of the Curators.’ 


The society, on receiving information 
that flax machines had been invented in 
England, for preparing flax without hav- 
ing recourse to the former expensive and 
lestructive operation of dew or water 
rolling, and by which the labour was 
greatly diminished, took immediate steps 
to procure them. Funds were transmit- 
ted to England, and letters directed to 
several gentlemen in London, requesting 
their assistance to forward the views of 
the society. Owing to some difficulties 
in the laws of Great Britain against the 
exportation of new inventions, the society 
have not succeeded in obtaining them; 
but the president of the society, with his 
accustomed zeal, is persevering in the ef- 
fort, which it is confidently expected will 
be successful. 

The flax machine now exhibited to the 
society, was constructed by artists of this 
city, on the plan of Hill and Bundy’s flax 
machine, and is confined to the operation 
of breaking the flax in its dry state, and 
is calculated, with the labour of two boys, 
to break forty pounds per day. The same 
artists propose to construct a rubber for 
preparing the flax for the hackles, pro- 
vided the society will afford them suitable 
encouragement. Other forms have been 
invented and tried in Englend for the ac- 
complishment of the same object, with 
various success; and if the ingenious ef- 
forts of our own countrymen, so fruitful 
in invention, were attracted to this ob- 
ject, there is every reason to believe that 
still greater improvements would be ef- 
fected. 

The flax machines propose to effect for 
the culture of flax, what the cotton gin 
has accomplished for the cultivation of 
cotton. And with the accomplishment of 
this object, a statement of the relative 
expenses of the cotton and flax culture 
will furnish data, on which may be fairly 
estimated the value and importance of 
the cultivation of flax to our state. The 
product of clean cotton may be stated at 
an average of 250 pounds to the acre; 
that of flax varies from 200 to 600 pounds, 
and may be rated at an average of 300 
pounds to the acre. We have taken our 
estimate of the average quantity per acre 
of our flax culture, from the produce of 
an acre according to the old mode of rot- 
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ting and dressing: but it will be seen in 
the English publications, that the new 
mode of dressing by machines, increases 
the quantity so as todouble it, and the 
strength of the fibre is perfect: so that, 
instead of getting a sixth part of the 
whole plant rotted, one-third is the gene- 
ral produce of the operation by the ma- 
chines, which prepare the flax without the 
delay and risk of dew or water rotting. 
The expense and labour of pulling the 
flax are much less than picking the cot- 
ton, which requires the constant applica- 
tion of a force for a period of four months. 
Flax does not require a more expensive 
tillage than wheat, to insure a good crop, 
and when pulled green, and while the 
seed is soft in the capsule, is less exhaust- 
ing to the soil, and may be advantageous 
ly substituted for any other crop, in any 
proposed system of rotation. Flax, when 
broke in the dry state, yields a consider- 
able quantity of offal or chaff, which, to- 
gether with the seed in its imperfect state, 
form a most nutritious article of food for 
cattle. Flax has been hitherto cultivated 
in this country principally with a view to 
the profit of the seed, and hence the fibre 
has been coarse and harsh, but when 
pulled green, its quality is greatly im- 
proved. When the same attention shall 
be bestuwed on the culture of flax, that 
has been devoted to the cultivation of 
grain, and the same care adopted in the 
selection of the best seed, a still further 
improvement in the quality, aad increase 
in the quantity of the product, may be 
confidently calculated on. 

In addition to all the advantages which 
the invention of flax machines afford to 
the cultivation of flax, the curators have 
ascertained, that there 1s at present in 
operation, in the vicinity of Frankford, 
machinery for spinning flax with greater 
facility than can be accomplished by ma- 
chinery in spinning cotton. Agreeably to 
the statement of the proprietor of this 
machinery, made to the curators at their 
request, and submitted to the society— 
“the expense of attending one frame of 
24 spindles, and preparing the flax (ex- 
cept hackling) is thirty-three cents per 
day, and the average quantity of yarn is 
about 24 pounds per day, or one pound of 
yarn to the spindle per day, equal to the 
production of one spindle for cotton per 
week.” 





Maxins and Observations of Napo- 
leon. 


[Said to be taken from a manuscript found 
in the Port Folio of Las Cases.] 
MAXIM IV. 

“7 care very little about the opinions of 
the Parisians: they are like drones which 
are always humming: they judge as grave- 
ly as a monkey about metaphysics.” 

MAXIM XXXII. 

In Europe, they copy my laws, imitate 
my institutions, finish my works, ape my 
policy even to the ton of my court: my 
government must then not have been so 
absurd and bad as they say. 





MAXIM LXXXVII. 

There are many people, who imagine 
they have the talent of governing, merely 
because they do govern. 


MAXIM XXXIX. 

The surest way of remaining poor, is to 
be an honest man. 

MAXIM CTI. 

If a prince has been stained by one 
crime, the world impute to him all others; 
falsehood accumulates which the anec- 
dote-makers !ay hold of; the literary ra- 
vens rush upon the corpse—malignity de- 
vours it; the improbable and scandalous 
imputations are repeated by a thousand 
voices, believed in time, received by pos- 
terity. It is Bazile’s calumny—it runs 
like wildfire. 

MAXIM CXIV. 

Ney’s, and Murat’s fate did not surprise 
me, they have died, such as they have 
lived, as heroes; such men do not want 
funeral sermons. 

MAXIM CXL, 

I have been compared to many cele- 
brated men of ancient and modern times; 
but in reality, I resemble no one. 

MAXIM CLIII. 

‘It is generally thought to be best, that 
young men should study war from books; 
it is a fair means of getting bad generals.’ 

MAXIM CLXIX. 

I always thought that it would be Tal- 
leyrand, that would hang Fouche; per- 
haps they will go to the gallows together. 
The bishop is a fox, the orator is a tyger. 

MAXIM CLXXXIV. 

Ney, was a man of courage. His death 
is not less remarkable than his life. 1 am 
sure that those who condemned him did 
not dare to look in his face. 

MAXIM CCXVIT. 

If Augustus had not been fortunate, 
posterity would have ranked his name 
among those of the greatest scoundrels. 

MAXIM CCXXXVIII. 

The Jews had provided for my armies 
in Poiand: I intended to give them again 
a political existence, as a nation and citi- 
zens; but found them only fit to sell old 
clothes; I was obliged to keep up the laws 
against usury; the Alsacian peasants 
thanked me for it. 

MAXIM CCCXXXII. 

There are thieves of a certain class, 
whom the law does not lay hold of, and 
who steal that which is most precious to 
man—time. 

MAXIM CCCKXXTV. 

Madame de Stael, has written about 
the passions like a woman who has been 
familiarized with her subject. Frequently 
she mistakes declamation for the sublime, 
and she is never so empty as when she 
thinks she is profound. 

MAXIM CCCXL. 

When I landed at Cannes, they wrote 
in the Paris newspapers, Rebellion of Bo- 
naparte; five days after, General Bona- 
parte has entered Grenoble; eleven days 
after, Wapoleon has made his entry into 
Lyons; twenty days after the Emperor is 





arrived at the Thuilleries. After this, 
look for public opinion in the newspapers. 
MAXIM CCCXC. 
God has ordained work asa guardian 
to virtue. 





PERCY ANECDOTES. 
Instinct. 


INFANT FASCINATION. 

The Reading Eagle, a Pennsylvania 
paper of the year 1820, relates the follow- 
ing extraordinary incident. A daughter 
ot Mr. Daniel Strohecker, near Orwigs- 
burgh, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
about three years of age, was observed 
for a number of days to ge to a considera- 
ble distance from the house with a piece 
of bread which she obtained from her mo- 
ther. The circumstance attracted the 
attention of the mother, who desired Mr. 
S. to follow the child, and observe what 
she did with it. On coming to the child, 
he found her engaged in feeding several 
snakes, called yellow heads, or bastard 
rattle snakes. He immediately took it 
away and proceeded to the house for his 
gun, and returning, killed two of them at 
one shot, and another a few days after. 
The child called these reptiles in the man- 
ner of calling chickings; and when its fa- 
ther observed, if it continued the practice 
they would bite her, the child replied, 

‘ No, father, they wont bite me; they on- 
ly eat the bread I give them.” 


A large and ferocious mastiff which had 
broke his chain, ran along the road near 
Bath, to the great terror and consterna- 
tion of those whom he passed; when sud- 
denly running by a most interesting boy, 
the child struck him with a stick, upon 
which the dog turned furiously on his in- 
fant assailant. The little fellow, so far 
from being intimidated, ran up to him, 
and flung his arms round the neck of the 
enraged animal, which became instantly 
appeased, and in return, caressed the 
child. 

DOMESTICATED SEAL. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Burntisland, in Fifeshire, has completely 
succeeded in taming a seal. It appears 
to possess all the sagacity of the dog, lives 
in its master’s house, and eats from his 
hand. He usually takes it with bim in 
his fishing excursions, upon which occa- 


‘sion it affords no small entertainment. 


When thrown into the water, it will fol- 
low for miles the track of the boat; and 
although thrust back by the oars, it never 
relinquishes its purpose. Indeed, it strug- 
gles so hard to regain its seat, that one 
would imagine its fondness for its master 
had entirely overcome the natural predi- 
lection for its native element. 


THE VAMPYRE. 

Captain Steadman in his ** Narrative of 
a Five Year’s Expedition against the Re- 
volted Negroes of Surinam,” relates, that 
on waking about four o’clock one morning 
in his hammock, he was extremely alarm- 
ed at finding himself weltering in con- 
gealed blood, and without feeling any 
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pain whatever. “The mystery was,” 
continues Captain S. “that I had been 
bitten by the Vampyre or Spectre of Guia- 
na, which is also called the Flying Dog 
of New Spain, and by the Spaniards, Per- 
rovolador. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from 
men and cattle while they are fast asleep, 
even sometimes till they die; and as the 
manner in which they proceed is truly 
wonderful, | shall endeavour to give a dis- 
tinct account of it. Knowing, by instinct, 
that the person they intend to attack is in 
a sound slumber, they generally alight 
near the feet, where, while the creatur« 
continues fanning with his enormous 
wings, which keeps one cool, he bites a 
piece out of the tip of the great toe, so 
very small indeed, that the head of a pin 
could scarcely be received into the wound, 
which is consequently not painful; yet 
through this orifice he continues to suck 
the blood, until he is obliged to disgorge. 
He then begins again, and thus continues 
sucking and disgorging until he is scarce- 
ly able to fly; and the sufferer bas of- 
ten been known to sleep from time 
into eternity. Cattle they generally bite 
in the ear, but always in places where the 
blood flows spontaneously. Having ap- 
plied tobacco ashes as the best remedy, 
and washed the gore from myself and 
hammock, | observed several small heaps 
of congealed blood all round the place 
where I had lain upon the ground; on ex- 
amining which, the surgeon judged that I 
had lost at least twelve or fourteen ounces 
during the night. 
RETRIBUTION. 

In the park of lord Grantley at Wo- 
nersh, near Guildford, a fawn drinking 
was suddenly pounced upon by one of the 
swans, which pulled the animal into the 
water, and held it under until quite 
drowned. The atrocious action was ob 
served by the other deer in the park, and 
did not long go unrevenged; for shortly 
after this very swan, which had hitherto 
pever been molested by the deer, was 
singled out when on land, and furiously 
attacked by a heard, which surrounded, 
and presently killed the offender. 

STRANGE ROOKS. 

In the year 1783, a pair of strange 
rooks, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
effect a lodgment in a rookery at a little 
distance from the Exchange in Newcas- 
tle, were compelled to abandon the at- 
tempt, and to take refuge on the spire o, 
that building; and although constantly 
molested by other roois, they built their 
newer the top of the vane, and there 
re a brood of young ones, undisturb- 
ed by the noise of the populace below 
them. The nest and its inmates were of 
course turned about by every change of 
wind. Every year they continued to build 
their nest in the same place, till the year 
1793, soon after which the spire was ta- 
ken down. A small engraving was made, 
of the size of a watch paper, representing 
the top of the spire and the rvvk’s nest; 
a great many copies of it were sold, and 





some are still to be met with among the 
inhabitants of Newcastle. 
CAT AND CROWS. 

In the spring of 1791, a pair of crows 
made their nest in a tree, of which there 
were several planted round the garden of 
a gentleman, who, in his morning walks, 
was often amused by witnessing furious 
combats between the crows and a cat. 
One morning the battle raged more fierce- 
ly than usual, till at last the cat gave way, 
and took shelter under a hedge, as if to 
wait a more favourable opportunity of re- 
treating into the house. The crows con- 
ti.ued fora short time to make a threat- 
ening noise, but perceiving that on the 
ground they could do nothing more than 
threaten, one of them lifted a stone from 
the middle of the garden, and perched 
with it on a tree planted in the hedge 
where she sat, watching the motions of the 
enemy of her young. As the cat crept 
along under the hedge, the crow accom- 
panied her, flying from branch to branch, 
and from tree to tree; and when at last 
puss ventured to quit her hiding place, 
the crow leaving the trees, and hovering 
over her in the air, let the stone drop from 
on high op her back. 

Another instance of the sagacity of the 
crow, is related by Dr. Darwin. A friend 
of his on the northern coast of Ireland, saw 
above a hundred crows at once preying 
upon muscles; each crow took a muscle 
up into the air thirty or forty yards high, 
and then let it fall upon the stones, and 
thus by breaking the shell, got possession 
of the animal. 

REVENGEFUL SWALLOW. 

A gentleman of Brenchley having shot 
a hen-swallow which was skimming in the 
air, accompanied by her mate, the enrag- 
ed partner immediately flew at the fowler, 
and as if to revenge thé loss it had sus- 
tained, struck him in the face with its 
wing, and continued flying around him 
with every appearance of determined an- 
ger. For several weeks after the fatal 
shot, the bird continued to annoy the gen- 
tleman wherever it met with him, except 
on Sundays, when it did not recognize 
him, in consequence of his change of 
dress. 

HEROISM OF THE HEN. 

In June, 1820, a contest of rather an 
unusual nature took place in the house of 
Mr Collins, a respectable innkeeper at 
Naul in Ireland. The parties concerned 
were, a hen of the game species, and a rat 
of the middle size. The hen, in an acci- 
dental perambulation round a_ spacious 
room, accompanied by an only chicken, 
the sole surviving offspring of a numerous 
brood, was roused to madness by an un- 
provoked attack made by a voracious 
cowardly rat on her unsuspecting chirp- 
ing companion. The shrieks of the be 
loved captive, while dragging away by the 
enemy, excited every maternal feeling in 
the affectionate bosom of the feathered 
dame; she flew at the corner whence the 
alarm arose, seized the lurking enemy by 
the neck, writhed him about the room, 





put out one of his eyes in the engagemvat, 
and so fatigued her oppunent by repeated 
attacks of spur and bill, that in the space 
of twelve minutes, during which time the 
conflict lasted, she put a final period to 
the nocturnal invader’s existence; nitm- 
bly turned round, in wild triumphant dis- 
traction, to her palpitating nestling, and 
hugged it in her victorious bosom. 
SINGULAR FOSTER-MOTHER. 

At Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherland- 
shire, the seat of the Marquis of Stafford, 
there is now (May, 1820,) to be seen, a 
terrier bitch nursing a brood of ducklings. 
She had had a litter of whelps a few weeks 
ago, which were taken from her and 
drowned. The unfortunate mother was 
quite disconsolate, till she perceived the 
brvod of ducklings, which she immediate- 
ly seized and carried to her lair, where 
she retains them, following them out and 
in with the greatest care, and nursing 
them after her own fashion, with the 
most affectionate anxiety. When the 
ducklings, following their natural instinct, 
vo into the water, their foster-mother ex- 
hibits the utmost alarm; and as soun as 
they return to land, she snatches them up 
in ber mouth, and runs home with them. 
What adds to the singularity of this cir- 
cumstance is, that the same animal, when 
last year deprived of a litter of puppies, 
seized two cock-chickens, which she rear- 
ed with the like care she bestows upon 
her present family. When the young 
cocks began to try their voices, their fos- 
ter-mother was as much annoyed as she 
now seems to be by the swimming of the 
ducklings—and never failed to repress 
their attempts at crowing. 





ONEA, an Indian Tale. 

THE EXILE’S RETURN. 

M. Thomas, No. 108, Chesnut-street, 
Philadelphia, has for sale a few copies of 
the above Poems. 

In press, and will shortly be published 
THE MANIAC’S CONFESSION. 

MELMOTH.— Just received, and for 
sale, by J. Maxwell, corner of Fourth and 
Walrut-streets, Melmoth, the Wanderer, 
a Tale, by the author of Bertram, &c. 





KENILWORTH.—Just received, and 
for sale, by J. Maxwell, Kenilworth, by 
the author of Waverly, &c. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTSe 

The Rev. Mr. Berrian’s Travels in 
France and Italy, and the new poem by 
the author of the Rejected Addresses, 
will be noticed in our next No. 
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